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Director of Admissions 


How 
We Choose Them 


INCE its founding in 1833 Oberlin College has pursued 
S a policy of admitting students without regard to race, 
creed or nationality. This philosophy, which leads to the 
consideration of each candidate on his own individual 
merit, is as much in evidence today as ever. In choosing 
the entering class the Admissions Office carefully weighs 
the factors of academic record, character, aptitude, citizen- 
ship, motivation and potential contribution to the Oberlin 
life. Admissions officers are frequently called upon to list, 
in order of importance, the factors involved in the 
selection of students. I wish it were as easy as that, but in 
actual practice the different factors may weigh differently 
in individual cases. In some the record of achievement in 
secondary school will outweigh aptitude test scores, where- 
as in other cases the reverse may be true. Frequently, evi- 
dence of strong character and motivation will be the de- 
termining factor in selection, whereas in other cases no 
amount of character and determination can offset the plain 
fact that the candidate’s record and aptitude adds up to a 
prediction of failure. However, admissions officers are 
generally agreed that a solid record of achievement in a 
good secondary school is the safest ground for predicting 
success in college. Experience has proven that a poor rec- 
ord in secondary school can seldom be offset by high scores 
on aptitude tests for “the late bloomer often dies early on 
fhesvines 

The question of quotas is likewise frequently raised with 
admissions officers, and as far as Oberlin College is con- 
cerned potentially discriminatory questions concerning re- 
ligion, mother’s maiden name, etc., are not included on 
the application blank. Thus the Admissions Office is not 
aware of the candidate’s religious affiliation at the time of 
selection. This fact coupled with Oberlin’s historic liberal 
philosophy makes Oberlin a comfortable environment for 
students belonging to racial and religious minority groups. 
I am concerned, however, that Oberlin’s high academic 
standards and relatively high cost tend to eliminate many 
Negro candidates. Efforts must be made to attract more 
Negroes who can afford to meet the expenses at Oberlin 
or who can qualify in the competition for scholarships. 

While no exact and completely reliable figures are avail- 
able regarding the number of students who represent the 
various religious denominations and sects, estimates can 
be made from information voluntarily furnished by the 
students at the time of registration. The great majority 


of the student body comes from the various Protestant 
Christian denominations, but I would judge that about 
twenty-five per cent of the student body is made up of 
students of Roman Catholic and Jewish faith and other 
students who have no expressed religious affiliation. 


Oberlin’s environment where intellectual matters are of 
prime importance, where the social life is not beset with 
the problems of fraternity and sorority affiliation, where 
the individual is free to join organizations and activities 
on the basis of his interests and abilities, where the amount 
of money in his pocket is unimportant, is particularly at- 
tractive to many students of minority religious and ethnic 
groups. Many of Oberlin’s outstanding students, both in 
academic areas and in student leadership positions, have 
come from these minority groups. 


If Oberlin College were simply an academic community 
of scholars the selection of students would be a simple 
process of rating the quality of the record of achievement 
in secondary schools, adding the scores on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination Board 
and feeding the information into a business machine. The 
first 450 names turned out would make up the entering 
freshman class. 


However, it can never be as simple as that, for Oberlin 
College also provides an environment for growth and de- 
velopment in many areas in addition to the all important 
academic program. It hopes to send out into the world 
persons who will become responsible and contributing citi- 
zens, and thus the admissions problem becomes one of sub- 
jective selection. A careful evaluation of each candidate 
must be made so that the admissions program produces 
the desired results. 


As the pressures for admission to Oberlin mount in the 
1960's and the problem of choosing the entering class 
from a larger and larger group of candidates — over 2,000 
applicants last year for 450 places — increases in intensity, 
some candidates of all races and religions will necessarily 
be refused because of lack of space. However, as long as 
Oberlin’s admission policy continues to be operated with- 
out quotas of any kind and as long as Oberlin continues to 
be an institution where the individual is all important, I 
believe our selection process will remain one which can 


be explained and defended against any criticisms and 
complaints. 
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Oberliniana 


Be in the early 1800's, a slave 
named Allen Jones, trained as a 
blacksmith and gunsmith, managed, 
after years of effort to buy freedom 
for himself, his wife, and his oldest 
son. Faced with the hostility of white 
neighbors in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
who three times burned down the 
school houses that Jones and other 
freedmen tried to establish there, 
Jones loaded his family in a two-horse 
wagon and set out for Oberlin, where 
he had heard that education was 
available for freedmen. Once there, 
he set up in business and entered his 
oldest son, James Monroe, then 17, in 
the College. 

Legend has it that James grew dis- 
couraged as he attacked Greek and 
Latin and wanted to quit. His father 
showed him a chopping block and a 
sharp axe nearby, told the boy of the 
struggle he had undergone to bring 
the family to this place of oppor- 
tunity, and then said: “Now, James, 
you take your choice. You go back 
to college, or you lay your head on 
this chopping block and I chop it off.” 
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Legend or not, James graduated 
with the class of 1849. Three brothers 
also graduated from Oberlin: John 
Craven, 1856; William Allen, 1857; 
and Elias Toussaint, 1859. One grand- 
daughter, Anna Holland Jones, grad- 
uated in 1875; another, Sophronia 
Darden, attended the Academy and 
later became one of the first Negro 
women to earn the M.D. degree from 
Women’s Medical College in Phila- 
delphia. 


And now, to move to the present, 
we quote from a letter of Dr. Carol 
Cotton Bowie, "26 (Ph.D. Chicago, 
39), associate professor of psychology, 
North Carolina College, Henderson, 
North Carolina: 


“Elias Toussaint Jones married the 
widowed mother [Blanche V. Harris, 
1860] of the woman (also an Oberlin 
graduate, Maude Rebekah Brooks, 
1896), who was to become my 
mother; hence I can vouch for the 
truth of all this. I spent many happy 
hours, in childhood, yelling down the 
cistern which Allen Jones built into 
his house on Groveland during his 
pursuit of education for his family.” 


In This Issue 


UR COVER shows a group of stu- 

dents relaxing in the newest 
hangout on campus, the Coffee House, 
located above the Co-op Bookstore 
(formerly the A. G. Comings block). 
Examining a copy of Burnt Star over a 
cup of coffee are, left to right: Prud- 
ence White, 61 (chairman of the 
Woman’s Career Conference), daugh- 
ter of George R. and Viola Hayward 
White, 30, Toledo, Ohio; George A. 
Vradenburg, IL, 64, son of George 
and Beatrice White Vradenburg, ’41. 
Colorado Springs; Thomas Hopkins, 
64, son of Joel W. Hopkins, ’24, 
Granville, Illinois; Anna Bennett, ’61 
(starred in lolanthe), daughter of Dr. 
H. Stanley and Alice Roosa Bennett, 
32, Chicago. The Coffee House was 
started by a group of faculty and stu- 
dents in cooperation with the Co-op. 
Forbes Whiteside, associate professor 
of fine arts, designed the lighting, the 
tables and lounge seats. Paintings are 
by Mrs. Rafael Bosche-Salom, wife of 
the assistant professor of Spanish, who 
has had private shows in Spain, 
France, and the United States, under 
the name of “Angeles.” Each Tuesday 
night the Coffee House presents some 
form of entertainment, such as folk 
singers or hi-fi recordings. 


WHATEVER his individual interests 
may be, there is one project which 
currently demands the attention of 
every alumnus of the College — the 
Development Campaign to raise the 
sum of $6,500,000 for two greatly 
needed buildings: the science building 
and the Conservatory complex. Ro- 
bert Williams, Director of Public Re- 
lations, writes about the progress of 
the Big Campaign as it swings the 
focus of its attention to the eastern 
seaboard. See page 4. 


IN conjunction with colleges and 
universities throughout the nation, we 
are dedicating this issue to the college 
student. At our request, Kay Wood- 
ruff Ruckman, °61, writes about the 
Oberlin undergraduate stressing his 
interests and occupations outside the 
classroom. Kay’s editorials in analysis 
of the Oberlin scene have appeared 
from time to time in the Oberlin Re- 
view. Her article is on page 8. 


SOME years ago, under the aegis of 
the American Alumni Council, a 
group of editors from a number of 
colleges and universities around the 
nation, started an ambitious project of 
interpreting the American collegiate 
scene to the alumni of the country. 
The title of this project, Moonshooter, 
indicated the nature of that endeavor. 
For Moonshooter, 1961, turn to page 
Ls 
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Banquet in the Starlight Room of the Waldorf-Astoria. 


A RECENT issue of the Development Program newslet- 
ter, Oberlin Tomorrow, was packed to its outermost 
margins with the kind of evidence of strength which must 
bring encouragement to every Oberlinian who is concerned 
about the future of the college. 

The newsletter, reporting on progress in the $6,500,000 
Science and Music Building Fund Campaign, published the 
names of more than 700 persons who had already worked 
for Oberlin in their respective areas, and of more than 
600 who had already made contributions under the SHARE 
program. Since that early report, the number of workers 
and the number of donors has grown apace, as members 
of the Oberlin family have rallied to support their college. 
The total in gifts and pledges on February 23 was $4,038,- 
000. 

Every person who has worked or who will work toward 
the goal ahead is a source of strength for the institution 
which some expert observers have called, “the best pri- 
vately-supported coeducational liberal arts college in 
America.” 


The 


Development 
Campaign 
Moves East 


By J. Roperr WILLIAMS 
Director of Public Relations 


After encouraging successes in area campaigns in Ohio, 
the nationwide Development Program now moves to the 
eastern seaboard, where preparation and organization have 
been going on through the winter months. Three Region- 
al Chairmen, John R. Brown, Jr., ’33, in Greater New 
York; Elliott V. Grabill, 32, in New England; and John C. 
Reid, ’35, in the Middle Atlantic Region, have assembled 
capable teams of area chairmen, division leaders, team cap- 
tains and workers to carry on the effort in some eighteen 
areas ranging from Boston, Massachusetts, to Washington, 
D. C. Kickoff meetings have already been held, and the 
campaigns are well under way in some areas; others are 
scheduled for the spring and early summer months, before 
the general campaign moves to the North Central, West- 
ern, and Southern states. 


Banquet at the Waldorf 


The 75th Anniversary of Charles Martin Hall’s discovery 
of the electrolytic process of manufacturing aluminum 
brought Oberlinians together with representatives of the 
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John R. Brown, Jr., 
33, regional chair- 
man of the 
Development Cam- 
paign in Greater 
New York, presided 
at the banquet. 


aluminum industry, which Hall’s discovery made possible, 
for an impressive banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria on Feb- 
rurary 23, the anniversary date. More than 800 Oberlin 
alumni and friends were present at the Starlight Roof, in- 
cluding President and Mrs. Robert K. Carr and Walter K. 
Bailey, president of Warner and Swasey Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, national chairman of the current development 
program. Banquet speakers were President Carr, Walter 
Bailey, and Frank L. Magee, chairman of the board of the 
Aluminum Company of America. 


President Carr Speaks 


President Carr cited the importance of the liberal arts 
environment as a stimulant to great achievement. “Hall’s 
discovery was no chance thing,” he said. “The happenings 
in the woodshed on February 23, 1886, were the inevita- 
ble result of an inexorable sequence of conditions and 
events. Among these were Hall’s well-grounded knowl- 
edge of the field in which he was working, his dogged 
persistence and determination, and his unflagging imagina- 
tion and inventiveness. Important also was the environ- 
ment in which he worked, his exceptionally close identifi- 
cation with the educational community that was his aca- 
demic and his real home . . . The truly capstone fact in 
the story is that there was at Oberlin a professor, Frank 
Fanning Jewett, who was ready to provide the young 
student with an absolutely first-rate preparation for his life- 
work in chemistry, and also that spark of inspiration from 
teacher to student that can make the difference between 
mere competence in a man’s achievements, and a contribu- 
tion to human progress that is truly staggering . . . Jewett 
was no simple country schoolmaster, but an excellent 
scholar and college professor, thoroughly trained for the 
discovery he was destined to make — the discovery of a 
man — and the preparation of that man for his discovery. 

“Oberlin College is proud of its great teacher, Frank 
Jewett, and of its great son, Charles Hall. It likes to think 
that the intellectual environment existing on its campus 
in the 1880’s had more than a little to do with Hall’s 
excellent training in chemistry and with the spirit of in- 
quiry and the sense of determination that marked his re- 
search. Oberlin likes also to think that as one of the na- 
tion’s leading independent liberal arts colleges it provides 
today an intellectual environment conducive both to rig- 
orous learning in the fundamentals of knowledge, and also 
encouragement to the student to use this knowledge as a 
basis for his own further intellectual and moral growth 
and as a means of advancing the interests of society.” 

Mr. Magee also emphasized the role of the liberal arts 
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college. “The career of Charles Martin Hall,” he said, 
“demonstrates the significance of the contribution that our 
liberal arts colleges have made to our civilization. Here 
indeed is evidence that his college performed well the 
function of teaching young men and women to seek, to 
solve, to create, and, above all, to persist . And our 
country will continue to depend on Oberlin’s unwavering 
devotion to its time-tested heritage of good higher educa- 
tion combined with its traditional Christian philosophy of 
intellectual development as a bulwark to the spiritual and 
economic strength of our society.” The banquet, too, pro- 
duced evidence of strength, and was a fitting inaugural for 
the building fund campaign in the northeast. 


Aluminum Round Table 


Earlier, on February 16, Oberlin played host to the 
Aluminum Association for an “Aluminum Round Table 
of Tomorrow” held, significantly, at Sophronia Brooks Hall 
Auditorium. At the Round Table, President Carr accepted 
on behalf of the College a commemorative plaque from 
Everett G. Fahlman, Past President of the Aluminum 
Association and Past Chairman of the Board of the Permold 
Company of Medina. At a banquet in the evening, held 
at the Elyria Country Club, the speaker was James C. 
Hagerty, former White House Press Secretary. 


The Hall anniversary, the sight of new buildings rising 
on the campus, the reports of successful area campaigns 
are all sources of deep satisfaction, as is the growing Roll 
of Honor of those who have responded to the College’s 
needs by participating in the SHARE program of giving. 
True support for an institution or an idea requires more 
than token giving if success is to be assured. Oberlin’s 
trustees have arranged a schedule of Sharing which enables 
donors who recognize this important principal to contrib- 
ute, often over a three-year period, in a way which will 
more nearly guarantee this success. 


No sign of spring brings more satisfaction to the Ober- 
lin campus than the sign of future growth revealed in the 
names of those hundreds — now growing into thousands 
— of Oberlinians who are at work in Oberlin’s behalf. 


A. E. Princehorn 


President Carr accepts a plaque from Everett G. Fahlman, past presi- 
dent of the Aluminum Association in Hall Auditorium, 


Under 
the 
Elms 


About people 
and things 


Shansi Reps Appointed 


Dea Jean Kinsey, Richmond, Indi- 
ana, Willard L. Johnson, Berlin-Wil- 
mersdorf, Germany, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Christopher Salter, Oberlin, Ohio, 
were named Shansi Reps for 1961 at 
the special Oberlin Shansi Memorial 
Assembly in Finney Chapel on Feb- 
rurary 8. Kit and Linda Salter will 
teach English in Tunghai University, 
Taiwan. Dea Kinsey and Will John- 
son will teach in the new Oberlin 
Shansi English language program in 
Madurai, South India. The Salters 
will spend the summer at Yale Uni- 
versity studying Chinese before taking 
up their duties in Taiwan in Septem- 
ber. The teaching program in India 
will begin in July. 

Kit Salter, who is a geology major, 
is captain of the wrestling team and 
has been head waiter at Dascomb for 
three years. He is a member of For- 
ensic Union and the International Af- 
fairs Committee. Linda Graef Salter, 
a philosophy major, has been chair- 
man of the House Presidents’ Council 
for two years and head waitress at 
Dascomb for two years. She is a 
member of the Association of Wom- 
en Students, Forensic Union, and the 
International Affairs Committee. She 
was a junior counselor and has also 
worked in WOBC campus radio sta- 
tion. 

Last summer the Salters were sent 
to Latin America as International Af- 
fairs Committee representatives; they 
were married just prior to their de- 
parture. During the current school 
year they have been active in report- 
ing their reactions to conditions as 
they saw them to student groups in 
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Shansi reps left to right: Dea Kinsey, Willard Johnson, Chris and Linda Graef Salter. 
A new appointee, Ralph Huenemann, of Minneapolis, will teach English at Tunghai Univ. 


the dormitories and in articles in the 
Review. -| 

Dea Kinsey, an art history major, 
spent last summer at an American 
Friends Service Committee workcamp 
on a Cheyenne Indian Reservation. 
She is food buyer for the student co- 
op, and has been active in the YWCA, 
the Modern Dance Club, and as a 
member of the College Choir. She is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
C. Kinsey. Mr. Kinsey is the former 
Oberlin track and cross country coach, 
now chairman of the Department of 
Physical Education at Earlham Col- 
lege, Richmond, Indiana. 

Will Johnson, a history major, has 
been on the scholastic honor role for 
two years; last year he ranked among 
the top ten of his class: He is a 
member of the International Affairs 
Committee, the Oberlin Student Peace 
Union, the Albert Schweitzer Club, 
and has worked with WOBC. 

Dr. Joseph W. Elder, ’51, instructor 
in sociology and a former Shansi Rep 
to India, was the speaker at the as- 
sembly where the new reps were an- 
nounced. The newly chosen reps were 
entertained at a reception in their 
honor in the YMCA Lounge in Wil- 
der Hall in the afternoon following 
the assembly and at a dinner at the 
Oberlin Inn that evening. 


Author of Second Book 


Georgia Tufts, 63, is the author of 
a new book for children, The Rabbit 
Garden, recently published by Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shephard, Inc., of New 
York City. As in her earlier book, 
Catrina and Her Cats, Georgia has 
done both text and illustrations. The 


new book was given outstanding ad- 
vance publicity in the Spring issue of 
Publisher's Weekly, and was being 
featured by Scribner’s Bookstore, New 
York, in their Fifth Avenue window 
display for Easter. 

Catrina and Her Cats, Georgia's 
first book, published when she was a 
junior in high school, received rave 
notices from the critics, particularly 
for the illustrations. One critic wrote: 
“Her distinctive style holds out much 
promise for a bright future.” Another 
said: “Georgia's bright formalized 
drawings sparkle with originality.” 
Roger Duvoisin, noted illustrator and 
author, in an article in the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune for November 6, 
1960, listed Georgia as “among the 
outstanding” of the artists illustrating 
children’s books today. Catrina and 
Her Cats was selected as one of the 
books for the Graphic Arts Show 
which opened simultaneously in New 
York and Chicago on March 6. 


G & S Presents lolanthe 


The Gilbert and Sullivan Players 
under the tutelage of W. Hayden 
Boyers, professor of French, presented 
lolanthe in Hall Auditorium on Feb- 
tuary 15-18. In addition, the Players 
gave two benefit performances: at the 
Elyria High School, February 21, for 
the Elyria Musical Arts Society, and 
in Parma, Ohio, on March 4, for the 
Parma Education Association. The 
Oberlin performances were enlivened 
by a number of topical allusions, 
dubbed in as encores to various songs, 
to the especial delight of the local 
audience. 


Among those carrying lead roles 
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were Anna Bennett, ’61, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, as Iolanthe; Robert Raynes, third- 
year student in the Graduate School of 
Theology, Richmond, Ohio, as the 
Lord Chancellor; William Kloss, ’62, 
Newton Falls, Ohio, as Strephon; and 
Marlee Jo Sabo, ’63, Conservatory 
student, of Canton, Ohio, as Phyllis. 
Music director was James Paul, ’63, 
Conservatory student from Pullman, 
Washington; stage director was Jan 
Moerel, °61, of Ottawa, Ontario. 


French Play Presented 


Jean Giraudoux’ play, La guerre de 
Troie n’aura pas lieu, was presented, 
in French, at Hall Auditorium on 
February 10 and 11 under the auspices 
of the department of French, directed 
by Stmon Barenbaum, assistant pro- 
fessor of French, and W. Hayden 
Boyers, professor of French. The 27- 
member cast also gave matinee per- 
formances at Karamu House, in Cleve- 
land, on February 26 and March 5. 

Playing lead roles were Héléne- 
Francoise Auclair, special graduate stu- 
dent from Batna, Algeria, as Héléne; 
Daniel Gémex-Ibanez, °64, Middle- 
town, Connecticut, as Ulysses; Edward 
Freeman, ’64, Belmont, Massachusetts, 
as Paris; and Swmner Clarren, ’61, 
Great Neck, Long Island, as Demokos. 
The play was produced some three 
years ago on Broadway, in English, 
under the title The Tiger at the Gates. 
It was also played, in English, by the 
Oberlin Dramatic Association under 
the direction of J. Stanton McLaugh- 
lin, ’21. 


Poet Gives Readings 


Richard Eberhart, consultant in 
poetry at the Library of Congress and 
Professor of English and Poet in 
Residence at Dartmouth College, gave 
a program of readings from his poems 
at an assembly on February 9. His 
Collected Poems, 1930-1960 came out 
last fall. His first published volume 
of poetry, A Bravery of Earth, ap- 
peared in 1930. Mr. Eberhart also 
held an informal discussion of poetry 
with interested students on Thursday 
morning in the Little Theater in Hall 
Wing. 


OAWS Sponsors Foreign Student 


The Oberlin Association of Women 
Students, through a committee headed 
by Marcia Sprinkle, ’64, of Rye, New 
York, is sponsoring a project to bring 
to the campus in 1962 some woman 
student from one of the underde- 
veloped areas of the world. Purpose 
of the project is to contribute to the 
education and advancement of women 
from underdeveloped countries and, at 
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the same time, increase the awareness 
of the Oberlin students in the role 
of women internationally. The project 
was instituted by a group of women 
who felt, they said, a desire to concern 
themselves with something more con- 
structive than a continuous battle to 
change the social regulations for 
women students on campus. 

In an effort to raise the $2500 
needed, members have been working 
out plans for various social events and, 
at the same time, conducting weekly 
cookie sales. Campaign for funds got 
underway shortly before Christmas. 
Students have also solicited the aid of 
local women’s clubs. 

The OAWS plans to work through 
the Admissions Office in selecting a 
student, choosing from among the half 
dozen qualified applicants who yearly 
send requests for admission to the col- 
lege. 

Donations are welcome and should 
be sent to OAWS Foreign Student 


Project, Office of the Dean of 
Women, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


Conference on Foreign Study 
Programs 


Representatives from 21 colleges, 
universities, and educational organiza- 
tions met in Oberlin on February 17 
and 18 for a Conference on Summer 
Study Programs Abroad. Sponsored 
by the Carnegie Corporation and four 


Oberlin College representatives, the 
Conference was set up to work out 
standards of credit and curriculum 
and methods of evaluating the various 
programs which the participating in- 
stitutions conduct on foreign soil. 

The five-member committee which 
organized the conference was com- 
posed of Dr. Frederick H. Jackson, 
executive associate of the Carnegie 
Corporation; John W. Kneller, chair- 
man of the department of French and 
Italian; John W. Kurtz, chairman of 
the department of German and Rus- 
sian; Paul P. Rogers, chairman of the 
department of Spanish; and Réchard 
F, Seaman, ’55, assistant to President 
Robert K. Carr. Joseph Reichard, 
professor of German, served as tfe- 
cording secretary. 

Institutions represented were Ari- 
zona, Bradley, Columbia, Delaware, 
Indiana, Kansas, McGill (Montreal), 
Michigan, Ohio State, Pittsburgh, and 
Princeton universities; Antioch, Hope, 
Kalamazoo, Oberlin, and Wooster col- 
leges; the Carnegie Corporation, the 
Experiment in International Living, 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, and the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation. 

Blair Stewart, president of the Asso- 
ciated Colleges of the Midwest, ad- 
dressed the opening session on Friday 
afternoon. Discussion periods fol- 
lowed, on Friday and Saturday morn- 
ing, with a closing summary session on 
Saturday afternoon. 


Georgia Tufts, ’63, 
daughter of Robert 
and Jean Jones Tufts, 
40, holding a copy 
of her latest book 
The Rabbit Garden, 
published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepherd, Inc., 
New York City. 
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Heavy cross traffic through 
the Arch between Peters 

and the classrooms in 

Hall Wing is a recent change 
on campus. 
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What is the college student of 1961 like? 


... What are the projects that absorb him? 


animate him? 


... What are the ideas that 


With this 


issue the Alumni Magazine features the college student, Model 1961. 


We asked one of our seniors Kay Woodruff Ruckman, to write about 


the Oberlin student as she sees him. Kay warned us that her com- 


ments would be bound to reflect her own interests, that no one can be 


completely objective. 
looking for.” 


“Fine,” we said, “That is exactly what we are 
Following Kay’s analysis, which she calls “The Student 


in His Tower,” we print a 16 page report from 21 editors of Moon- 
shooter, an editorial project shared by 350 other colleges and universi- 
ties, which takes a look at the college students throughout the nation. 


YOUTHFUL President in the 
White House and current na- 
tional fears of unpreparedness tend to 
place institutions of higher learning 
like Oberlin in the spotlight where 
the focus increasingly is upon stu- 
dent attitudes, interests, and aims. 
Oberlin students today, realizing their 
initial shortcomings, as citizens, ac- 
cept, willingly, but sometimes reluc- 
tantly, the shelter of the College, their 
Ivory Tower, during the years in 
which they must learn to know them- 
selves and must prepare for positions 
in the world. At the same time, they 
are anxious to confront the realities 
of the world and to test themselves 
with them. The college years are, 
however, filled with personal experi- 
mentation as well as academic growth. 
Marriage placed me in an unusual- 
ly detached position from which I 
have observed student life in ways 
not open to me while I was immersed 
in the campus activity. Because so 
few married students attend the Col- 
lege, (there are approximately fifty 
couples this year) housing separates 
them distinctly from student life, and 
few old friendship ties remain strong 
enough to bridge the gap. 


Student Tratts 


From my viewpoint certain traits 
seem to characterize the Oberlin stu- 
dent in his relation to the College. 
He is highly individualistic and rarely 
fits completely into the contemporary 
concept of the Oberlin student: an 
Easterner, a bicycle rider, a devoted 
scholar, and a probable candidate for 
graduate school. He tends to be tra- 
dition conscious. But he is also ex- 
tremely critical of traditions, of ideas, 
of projects, and even of himself. 

Expressing his consciousness of tra- 
dition, the Oberlin student often 
claims he has been attracted to the 
College by its reputation as a coedu- 
cational liberal arts college with high 
academic standards, a Christian orien- 
tation, and a reputation for student 
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and faculty friendliness. And his criti- 
cism of the College frequently stems 
from the failure, as he sees it, of the 
Oberlin he learns to know, to con- 
form with the Oberlin of which he 
has heard. He is frequently encour- 
aged in this practice, by other stu- 
dents, and some faculty members, al- 
though he quickly learns that the tra- 
ditions can be used either to strength- 
en or stifle suggestions for change. 
His outlook on Oberlin is altered 
by further contrasts. Ivory Tower be- 
comes a meaningful symbol, repre- 
senting the College as a place of iso- 


lation, but near-perfect camaraderie; 
of idealism, but startling reality; of 
enthusiastic ideas without action, of 
spontaneous action without thought; 
of increased personal freedom, but in- 
creased personal responsibility. When 
the drearier aspects predominate, he 
writes letters of protest to the Review 
or sits moodily in the Snack Bar or 
in his dormitory yearning for a va- 
cation. During more satisfying mo- 
ments, he wanders through the streets 
watching people and sunlight and 
leaves, or talks excitedly with his pro- 
fessors and his friends. 


A Critical Attitude 


Because the contrasts rarely are bal- 
anced, the Oberlin student learns to 
criticize. When he directs his criti- 
cism to the campus, his plans re- 
semble those of many other student 
generations before him. Neverthe- 
less, his suggestions on the car rule, 
liquor restrictions, Big Weekend ex- 
penses, women’s hours, and other 
timely topics, are genuine statements 
of the problem as he analyses it and 
are honest attempts on his part to de- 
vise satisfactory solutions. Too often 


faculty members, and even alumni, 
prematurely 


condemn the _— student 
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Kay Woodruff Ruckman, ’61, is the daughter of Robert Worthing 


Woodruff, 37, and Mabel K. Woodruff of Las Vegas, Nevada, and 
a granddaughter of Mrs. C. M. Woodruff (Althea Rowland, ’01) 


of Palos Verdes Estates, California. 


She was married to Andrew 


Ruckman IJ, a transfer student from the University of Virginia, 
in Las Vegas in June, 1960. Kay is an English major, has served 
as an associate editor of the Oberlin Review, national publicity 
vice-chairman for the Mock Convention, last year, and advisor to 


the junior high fellowship of Christ Episcopal Church, 


She is 


currently doing practice teaching in Elyria High School, and plans 
on teaching English in the area until her husband finishes his 


degree. 


Her husband is on the staff of the Oberlin News-Tribune 
and the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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projects, overlooking the control fac- 
tor supplied by the student’s own 
classmates. Because of the diversity 
of Oberlin students, and because of 
the emphasis on individuality, a few 
students inevitably challenge most of 
the major proposed changes in rules 
or academic procedure. Student initi- 
ated changes, therefore, are not quick- 
ly accepted, but are submitted to an 
extensive debate before 
Student Council, in the columns of 
the Review, at dining hall forums, 
and in other formal and informal air- 
ings that range in size from Finney 
Chapel assemblies to dorm-room bull 
sessions. 

In recent years, students have often 
demonstrated less interest in campus 
problems than in international and 
domestic problems. Feeling compelled 
to state a position on significant na- 
tional or world events, the students 
first tried to work through existing 
organizations to achieve a_ unified 
stand. After finding them commit- 
ted to other projects, and uninterested 
in subordinating those projects to in- 
ternational issues, they formed a cam- 
pus political party, the Progressive 
Student League. Organized last year 
with the specific goal of involving the 
student body to awareness and study 
of issues of national and international 
importance, the organization initiated 
a well-calculated campus campaign to 
that end. Immediately their pressure 
forced each of last year’s candidates 
for Student Council to take a platform 
position in regard to the goal of the 
Progressive Student League: awaken- 
ing the students’ interest in national 
and international problems. At the 
same time the League worked subtly 
to encourage students to evaluate can- 
didates on this basis. A council sym- 
pathetic to the Progressive Student 


process of 


In late spring the confines of the classroom become restrictive . . . 


League goal was elected and imme- 
diately began efforts toward the repeal 
of ‘the National Defense Education 
Act loyalty oath and affidavit require- 
ments (a project inherited partly from 
the previous Council after approval by 
faculty and unofficial approval by the 
student body). During the year the 


. and more and more students take their books out under the elms on Tappan Square. 


LO 
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Council continued to emphasize na- 
tional and world interests; members 
went to Washington and observed 
hearings of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee as it investti- 
gated the 1959 Vienna Youth Festival, 
in which several Oberlin students had 
participated unofficially, and later the 
entire Council kept informed of the 
Committee’s hearings in San Fran- 
cisco; Council supported circuit court 
decisions on integration; it organized 
student support for Southern sit-ins, 
and attacked the principle of capital 
punishment by protesting Caryl Chess- 
man’s execution. Seasoned by the 
Mock Convention, opponents to the 
Council’s widespread interests worked 
to gather supporters. Branded con- 
servatives, these dissenting students 
questioned the value of Council's ac- 
tion in these areas and disputed its 
authority to issue public statements 
in the name of the Oberlin student 
body. They demanded campus polls 
before Council approval and the pub- 
lication of views on international and 
national issues, and also urged a re- 
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mewed concern in local campus prob- 
lems. The “conservative” stand be- 
came a point of controversy in this 
years Student Council election, and 
after the balloting the conservatives 
emerged with nearly half of the twelve 
Council positions. As a result the 
Student Council today is sharply di- 
vided; despite much colorful oratory, 
it has taken little action on either 
campus or off-campus affairs so far. 


Concern With the World 


International issues receive more 
constant attention from a number of 
other organizations. The Internation- 
al Affairs Committee has a six-year 
tradition of financing student repre- 
sentatives instructed to travel through 
a specified area, observe, and then re- 
port back to the student body.  In- 
ternational Affairs Committee repre- 
sentatives have visited the Soviet Un- 
ion, the Middle East, and Africa. Last 
summers “reps” returned from a trip 
to Cuba and Latin America, and so 
successfully reported and conducted 
discussions in dormitories that wide- 
spread interest in those areas and in 
their problems has arisen. Students 
also listen to and comment on the 
reports of returned Shansi representa- 
tives, who extend Oberlin’s interna- 
tional affairs interests to Taiwan and 
India. Foreign students on campus 
and many well-known — speakers 
brought to the campus provide addi- 
tional stimuli to a consideration of 
foreign affairs. 

Student interest in world conditions 
also shows up in other ways. Student 
peace groups (and their opponents ) 
are a recent phenomenon. Initially 
organized as pressure groups for the 
1960 Mock Convention, the first peace 
organizations expanded and multi- 
plied and have become collectively a 
significant force on campus, particu- 
larly through the attraction of promi- 
nent speakers, who not only speak but 
also lead organized and informal dis- 
cussions. So influential have these 
groups become — or at least so con- 
troversial — that their speakers draw 
audiences of 100 to 150 persons, com- 
parable to the size of the audiences 
that greet speakers sponsored by the 
Forum Board and other long-estab- 
lished groups. Counter balancing the 
peace groups is a very small, but ag- 
gressive and well-informed clique that 
denounces, publicly and privately, the 
peace groups. Its members call for 
increased armaments and improved 
civilian and national defenses. 


Appreciation of the Arts 


Despite the somewhat spectacular The evening hours always find the library crowded. One popular place is the row of small 
activity of the politically oriented desks in the stacks, now open to all students, freshmen as well as upper classmen. 
groups, the Oberlin student has other, classmen. 
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more personal and more immediate 
interests to which much enthusiasm 
and criticism are directed. He is sur- 
rounded by the arts and, generally, is 
appreciative of them. He is at least 
passingly familiar with the Allen Art 
Museum and the Conservatory, and 
he is in daily contact with classmates 
who expose him to their special inter- 
ests in art or music. In addition, his 
social life frequently revolves about 
the arts, since plays, concerts, recitals, 
foreign and domestic film showings 
are all good places to take a date. He 
has frequent opportunity to hear pro- 
fessional artists perform not only 
classical works, but also jazz and folk 
music, although during the current 
year the Oberlin student has had few- 
er Opportunities to enjoy folk artists, 
since, at least temporarily, their popu- 
larity has waned. He has also given 
greater attention this year to creative 
writing. The student has again criti- 
cally attacked the Yeoman’s selectiv- 
ity, and has also established other 
channels for creative expression. He 
has sponsored regular reading and 
critical sessions for poetry, short 
stories, and essays, has performed in 
the new haze-filled coffee house now 
opened on the second story of the 
old Comings store, and has issued an 
interesting and controversial mimeo- 
graphed magazine, The Burnt Star. At 
the same time, he has continued to 
fill the pages of the Yeoman, the fea- 


Morning brings that early ride down Professor Street to return 


ture column space in the Review, and, 
more reluctantly, the humor magazine, 
Scratch. 


Social Experimentation 


His appreciation of and expression 
through the arts, however, is often re- 
placed by the more personal task of 
striving to know himself. It is here 
that his critical attitude and love for 
experimentation are most useful. It 
is here that he is less likely to be sat- 
isfied with his progress — even after 
four years at Oberlin College, or, per- 
haps, especially after four years at 
Oberlin. Socially, for instance, he 
faces the perplexing alternatives of 
conforming to an extensive system 
of social regulation, or of “experi- 
menting” and sometimes paying mere 
lip service to the rules. Sometimes 
the tension of daily choices and temp- 
tations in this area bring him to ex- 
amine the regulations and to urge 
change, particularly toward liberaliz- 
ing the car rule or liquor regulations. 
At other times he will leave the cam- 
pus for a weekend — or simply suc- 
cumb to some violation. The student 
quickly learns in this way that his so- 
cial development is largely inseparable 
from his moral development, al- 
though he frequently chooses to ig- 
nore the connection. But self-exami- 
nation occurs in other important areas, 
too. The student is exposed to a va- 
riety of religious and political views 
and is encouraged to commit himself 
and to express his positions in idealis- 


tic terms. He does so, not because he 
cannot see the realism involved, but 
because the realism is too weak to use 
as a basis for later compromising. He 
tries to adjust to the spirit of compro- 
mise, gradually preparing himself to 
cope with the practicalities he will 
face when he leaves Oberlin and the 
Ivory Tower. In striving to know 
himself, the Oberlin student commits 
himself to intellectual approaches, too. 
This commitment is evident in the 
academic atmosphere of the College. 
It is manifested in a jumble of bikes 
in front of the library on Saturday 
afternoons, in steady lights in dormi- 
tory windows in early morning hours, 
and in green book bag marked stu- 
dents congregating in bus and train 
stations during holidays. Less ob- 
viously, it is evident in participation 
in class discussions, in after-class de- 
bates, in attention to speakers, and in 
an outlook that is vigorously competi- 
tive. Yet devotion is not constant 
even in this area. The Oberlin stu- 
dent frequently complains about “aca- 
demic pressure” and emotional ill ef- 
fects, real or imagined, caused by it. 
Despite these cries, however, he 
presses toward graduate school or 
other specialized training-on-the-job. 
Before he completes his degree re- 
quirements, however, he is continual- 
ly reminded that he is an individual 
within a Tower, but because he is not 
to be permanently sheltered, he ex- 
periments and criticizes. Within this 
experimentation and criticism, I think, 
is the essence of the Oberlin student. 


a reserve book before one’s 8 o'clock class. 
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Times have changed. 


Have America’s college students? 


aL 
COLLEGE 
STUDENT, 


they say, 1s a young person who will... 


. use a car to get to a library two blocks away, 
knowing full well that the parking lot is three blocks 
on the other side. 

. move heaven, earth, and the dean’s office to 
enroll in a class already filled; then drop the course. 

. complain bitterly about the quality of food 
served in the college dining halls—while putting down 
a third portion. 

... declaim for four solid years that the girls at 
his institution or at the nearby college for women are 
unquestionably the least attractive females on the face 


of the earth; then marry one of them. 


uT there is a serious side. Today’s students, many 
professors say, are more accomplished than the 
average of their predecessors. Perhaps this is 
because there is greater competition for college en- 
trance, nowadays, and fewer doubtful candidates get 
in. Whatever the reason, the trend is important. 

For civilization depends upon the transmission of 
knowledge to wave upon wave of young people—and 
on the way in which they receive it, master it, employ 
it, add to it. If the transmission process fails, we go 
back to the beginning and start over again. We are 
never more than a generation away from total ignor- 
ance. 

Because for a time it provides the world’s leaders, 
each generation has the power to change the course of 
history. The current wave is thus exactly as important 
as the one before it and the one that will come after 
it. Each is crucial in its own time. 


HAT will the present student generation do? 

What are its hopes, its dreams, its principles? 

Will it build on our past, or reject it? Is it, 
as is so often claimed, a generation of timid organiza- 
tion people, born to be commanded? A patient band of 
revolutionaries, waiting for a breach? Or something 
in between? 

No one—not even the students themselves—can 
be sure, of course. One can only search for clues, as 
we do in the fourteen pages that follow. Here we look 
at, and listen to, college students of 1961—the people 
whom higher education is all about. 
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What are 
today’s students 
like 2 


Lo help 
find out, we 
invite you to join 


A seminar 


7 


Roy Muir 


, 


x 


Robert Thom pson 


Kenneth Weaver 


Patricia Burgamy 


HE fourteen young men and women pictured 

above come from fourteen colleges and universi- 

ties, big and little, located in all parts of the 
United States. Some of their alma maters are private, 
some are state or city-supported, some are related to a 
church. The students’ studies range widely—from science 
and social studies to agriculture and engineering. Outside 
the classroom, their interests are similarly varied. Some 
are athletes (one is All-American quarterback), some are 
active in student government, others stick to their books. 
To help prepare this report, we invited all fourteen, 

as articulate representatives of virtually every type of 
campus in America, to meet for a weekend of searching 
discussion. The topic: themselves. The objective: to ob- 
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Dean Windgassen 


Martha Freeman 


tain some clues as to how the college student of the 
Sixties ticks. 

The resulting talk—recorded by a stenograpler and 
presented in essence on the following pages—is a reveal- 
ing portrait of young people. Most revealing—and in a 
way most heartening—is the lack of unanimity which the 
students displayed on virtually every topic they discussed. 

As the seminar neared its close, someone asked the 
group what conclusions they would reach about them- 
selves. There was silence. Then one student spoke: 

“We're all different,’ he said. 

He was right. That was the only proper conclusion. 

Labelers, and perhaps libelers, of this generation 
might take note. 


of students from coast to coast 
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student 1s a wonderful thing.”’ 


TUDENT YEARS are exciting years. They are excit- 

S ing for the participants, many of whom are on 

their own for the first time in their lives—and 
exciting for the onlooking adult. 

But for both generations, these are frequently 
painful years, as well. The students’ competence, 
which is considerable, gets them in dutch with their 
elders as often as do their youthful blunders. That 
young people ignore the adults’ soundest, most heart- 
felt warnings is bad enough; that they so often get 
away with it sometimes seems unforgivable. 

Being both intelligent and well schooled, as well 
as unfettered by the inhibitions instilled by experience, 
they readily identify the errors of their elders—and 
they are not inclined to be lenient, of course. (The 
one unforgivable sin is the one you yourself have 
never committed.) But, lacking experience, they are 
apt to commit many of the same mistakes. The wise 
adult understands this: that only in this way will they 


gain experience and learn tolerance—neither of which 


can be conferred. 


“They say the student 1s an animal in transition. You have to 
wait until you get your degree, they say; then you 

turn the big corner and there you are. But being a student 

is a vocation, just like being a lawyer or an editor 

or a business man. This 1s what we are and where we are.’’ 


“‘The college campus ts an open market of ideas. I can walk 
around the campus, say what I please, and be a truly free person. 
This 1s our world for now. Let’s face it— 

we'll never live in a more stimulating environment. Being a 
student 1s a wonderful and magnificent and free thing.”’ 


" You 20 to college to learn, of course. 


SUSAN GREENBURG 


STUDENTS LIFE, contrary to the memories that alumni 
and alumnae may have of “carefree” days, is often de- 
scribed by its partakers as “‘the mill.” “You just get 
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in the old mill,” said one student panelist, “‘and your head 
spins, and you're trying to get ready for this test and that 
test, and you are going along so fast that you don’t have time 
to find yourself.” 

The mill, for the student, grinds night and day—in class- 
rooms, in libraries, in dining halls, in dormitories, and in 
scores of enterprises, organized and unorganized, classed 


vaguely as “extracurricular activities.” Which of the activities 


—or what combination of activities—contributes most to a 
student’s education? Each student must concoct the recipe for 
himself. ‘You have to get used to living in the mill and finding 
yourself,” said another panelist. ““You’ll always be in the mill 


—all through your life.” 
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but learning comes in many ways.’ 
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“Td like to bring up something I think is a fault in 
our colleges: the great emphasis on grades.” 


“I think grades interfere with the real learning process. 
[ve talked with people who made an A on an exam 
—but next day they couldn’t remember half the material. 
They just memorized to get a good grade.” 


“You go to college to learn, of course. But learning 

comes in many ways—not just from classrooms 

and books, but from personal relations with people: holding 
office in student government, and that sort of thing.”’ 


“It’s a favorite academic cliché, that not all learning 
comes from books. I think it’s dangerous. I believe 
the greatest part of learning does come 

from books—just plain books.” 
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““[t’s important to know you 


can do a good job at something.” 


T’S HARD to conceive of this unless you’ve been 
through it... but the one thing that’s done the 
most for me in college is baseball. ’d always been 
the guy with potential who never came through. The 
coach worked on me; I got my control and really 
started going places. The confidence I gained carried 
over into my studies. I say extracurricular activities 
are worthwhile. It’s important to know you can do a 


good job at something, whatever it is.” 


> “No! Maybe I’m too idealistic. But I think college 
is a place for the pursuit of knowledge. If we’re here 


for knowledge, that’s what we should concentrate on.” 


> “In your studies you can goof off for a while and 
still catch up. But in athletics, the results come right 
on the spot. There’s no catching up, after the play is 
over. This carries over into your school work. I think 
almost everyone on our football team improved his 


grades last fall.” 


> “This is true for girls, too. The more you have to 
do, the more you seem to get done. You organize your 


time better.’ 


> “I can’t see learning for any other purpose than to 
better yourself and the world. Learning for itself is of 
no value, except as a hobby—and I don’t think we’re 


in school to join book clubs.” 


> “lor some people, learning is an end in itself. It can 
be more than a hobby. I don’t think we can afford to 
be too snobbish about what should and what shouldn’t 
be an end in itself, and what can or what can’t be a 


creative channel for different people.” 


“The more you do, the more 


you seem to get done. 
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You organize your time better. 
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“In athletics, the results come 
right on the spot. There’s 
no catching up, after the play.” 
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“Tt seems to me you're saying that 


OLLEGE is where many students meet the first great 
test of their personal integrity. There, where one’s 
progress is measured at least partly by examinations 

and grades, the stress put upon one’s sense of honor is 
heavy. For some, honor gains strength in the process. For 
others, the temptation to cheat is irresistible, and honor 
breaks under the strain. 

Some institutions proctor all tests and examinations. 
An instructor, eagle-eyed, sits in the room. Others have 
honor systems, placing upon the students themselves the 
responsibility to maintain integrity in the student com- 
munity and to report all violators. 

How well either system works varies greatly. ““When 
you come right down to it,”’ said one member of our student 
panel, “honor must be inculcated in the years before college 


—in the home.”’ 
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‘‘Maybe you need a B in a test, 

or you don’t get into 

medical school. And the guy ahead 
of you raises the average by 


cheating. That makes a real problem.” 


honor works only when it’s easy.’ 


“Pm from a school with an honor system that works. 

But is the reason it works maybe because of the tremendous 
penalty that’s connected with cheating, stealing, 

or lying? It’s expulsion—and what goes along with that 

is that you can’t get into another good school or 

even get a good job. It’s about as bad a punishment 

as this country can give out, in my opinion. 

Does the honor system instill honor—or just fear?” 


‘At our school the honor system works even though the 
penalties aren’t that stiff. It's part of 

the tradition. Most of the girls feel they're given 

the responsibility to be honorable, and they accept it.” 


“On our campus you can leave your books anywhere 

and they'll be there when you come back. You can even 
leave a tall, cold milkshake—TP ve done it—and when you 
come back two hours later, it will still be there. 

It won't be cold, but it will be there. 

You learn a respect for honor, a respect that will carry 
over into other fields for the rest of your life.” 


“Td say the minority who are top students don’t cheat, 
because they’re after knowledge. And the great 
majority in the middle don’t cheat, because 

they re afraid to. But the poor students, who cheat to 
get by ... The funny thing ts, they’re not afraid at all. 
I guess they figure they've nothing to lose.” 


“Nobody is just honest or dishonest. ’m sure 

everyone here has been guilty of some sort of dishonest 
act in his lifetime. But everyone here would 

also say he’s primarily honest. I know if I were 

really in the clutch I'd cheat. I admit it— 

and I dow t necessarily consider myself 

dishonest because I would.” 


“Tt seems to me yow’re saying that honor works 


only when it’s easy.” 


‘Absolute honor is 150,000 miles out, at least. 
And we’re down here, walking this earth with all our 
faults. You can look up at those clouds of honor 
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up there and say, ‘They’ re pretty, but 

I can’t reach them.’ Or you can shoot for the clouds. 
I think that’s the approach I want to take. 

I dow t think I can attain absolute honor, 

but I can try—and Id like 

to leave this world with that on my batting record.” 


ERICH HARTMANN, 


““Tt’s not how We 


ce E ARE being criticized by other people all 
the time, and they’re stamping down on us. 
‘You’re not doing anything,’ they say. I’ve 
noticed an attitude among students: Okay, just keep 
criticizing. But we’re going to come back and react. 
In some ways we're going to be a little rebellious. 
We're going to show you what we can really do.” 

Today’s college students are perhaps the most 
thoroughly analyzed generation in our history. And 
they are acutely aware of what is being written about 
them. The word that rasps their nerves most sorely is 
“apathy.” This is a generation, say many critics, that 
plays it cool. It may be casually interested in many 
things, but it is excited by none. 

Is the criticism deserved? Some college students 
and their professors think it is. Others blame the times 
—times without deprivation, times whose burning 
issues are too colossal, too impersonal, too remote— 
and say that the apparent student lassitude is simply 
society's lassitude in microcosm. 

The quotation that heads this column is from one 
of the members of our student panel. At the right is 


what some of the others think. 


feel about issues— 


‘Our student legislature fought most of the year 
about taking stands. The majority 

rationalized, saying it wasn’t our place; what good 
would it do? They were afraid people would 

check the college in future years and if they took 

an unpopular stand they wouldn't get security 
clearance or wouldn't get a job. 

I thought this was awful. But I see indications of an 
awakening of interest. It isn’t how we feel 

about issues, but whether we feel at all.” 


‘Pm sure it’s practically the same everywhere. 
We have 5,500 full-time students, but only fifteen 
or twenty of us went on the sit-downs.” 


“T think there is a great deal of student opinion 
about public issues. It isn’t always rational, 

and maybe we don’t talk about it, but I think most of 
us have definite feelings about most things.” 


“Pve felt the apathy at my school. The university 
is a sort of isolated little world. Students 

don’t feel the big issues really concern them. The 
civil rights issue is close to home, 

but youd have to chase a student down to get him 
to give his honest opinion.” 


“We're quick to criticize, slow to act.” 


“Do you think that just because students in America 
don’t cause revolutions and riots and take 
active stands, this means . . .?”’ 


“Pm not calling for revolution. I'm calling 
for interest, and I don’t care what side the student 
takes, as long as he takes a side.” 


“But even when we went down to Woolworth’ s 
carrying a picket sign, what were some of the motives 
behind it? Was it just to get a day away from classes?” 


but whether we feel at all.”’ 
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SUSAN GREENBURG 


“I attended a discussion where Negro students 
presented their views. | have never seen a group of 


more dynamic or dedicated or informed students.” 
“But they had a personal reason.” 


‘That's just it. The only thing I can think of, 
where students took a stand on our campus, 

was when it was decided that it wasn’t proper 

to have a brewery sponsor the basketball team on 
television. This caused a lot of student discussion, 


but it’s the only instance I can remember.”’ 
“Why is there this unwillingness to take stands?” 


“[ think one big reason ts that it’s easter not to. 
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It’s much easier for a person just to go along. 


“I’ve sensed the feeling that unless it really burns 
within you, unless there is something where you 

can see just what you have done, you might as well just 
let the world roll on as it is rolling along. 

After all, people are going to act in the same old way, 
no matter what we try to do. Society is going to 
eventually come out in the same way, no matter 


what I, as an individual, try to do.” 


“A lot of us hang back, saying, ‘Well, why have an idea 
now? It’ll probably be different when Pm 45.” 
“And you ask yourself, Can I take time away from 
my studies? You ask yourself, Which 


is more important? W hich is more urgent to me?” 


‘Another reason is fear of repercussions—fear 

of offending people. I went on some sit-downs and I 
didn’t sit uneasy just because the manager of 

the store gave me a dirty scowl—but because my friends, 
my grandparents, were looking at me 


with an uneasy scowl.” 


Le ee OANA AME BOER ETE 


“We need a purpose other than 


d an $18,000 job.” 


security an 


HERB WEITMAN 


cuEss one of the things that bother us is that 

there is no great issue we feel we can personally 

come to grips with.” 

The panel was discussing student purposes. “We 
need a purpose,” one member said. “‘I mean a purpose 
other than a search for security, or getting that $18,000- 
a-year job and being content for the rest of your life.” 

“Isn’t that the typical college student’s idea of 
his purpose?” 

‘Yes, but that’s not a purpose. The generation of 


“Perhaps ‘waiting’ is the attitude of our 
age—ain every generation.” 


“Then there comes the obvious question, 

With all this waiting, what are we waiting for? 
Are we waiting for some disaster that will 

make us do something? Or are we waiting for some 
‘national purpose’ to come along, 

so we can jump on its bandwagon? So we are at 

a train station; what’s coming?” 


the Thirties—let’s say they had a purpose. Perhaps 
we'll get one, someday.”’ 

“They had to have a purpose. They were starving, 
almost.”’ 
“They were dying of starvation and we are dying 
of overweight. And yet we still should have a purpose 
—a real purpose, with some point to it other than self- 
ish mediocrity. We do have a burning issue—just plain 
survival. You’d think that would be enough to make 


us react. We’re not helpless. Let’s do something.” 


ave students changed? 


— Some professors’ opinions 


ce H, YES, indeed,” a professor said recently, “I'd 
say students have changed greatly in the last 
ten years and—academically, at least—for 

the better. In fact, there’s been such a change lately 
that we may have to revise our sophomore language 
course. What was new to students at that level three 
years ago is now old hat to most of them. 

“But I have to say something negative, too,” the 
professor went on. “I find students more neurotic, 
more insecure, than ever before. Most of them seem 
to have no goal. They’re intellectually stimulated, but 
they don’t know where they’re going. I blame the 
world situation—the insecurity of everything today.” 

“T can’t agree with people who see big changes 
in students,” said another professor, at another school. 
“Tt seems to me they run about the same, year after 
year. We have the bright, hard-working ones, as we 
have always had, and we have the ones who are just 
coasting along, who don’t know why they’re in school 
—Just as we've always had.” 

“They're certainly an odd mixture at that age—a 
combination of conservative and romantic,” a third 
professor said. “They want the world to run in their 
way, without having any idea how the world actually 


runs. They don’t understand the complexity of things; 
everything looks black or white to them. They say, 
“This is what ought to be done. Let’s do it!’”’ 

“If their parents could listen in on their chil- 
dren’s bull sessions, I think they’d make an interest- 
ing discovery,” said another faculty member. “The 
kids are talking and worrying about the same things 
their fathers and mothers used to talk and worry about 
when they were in college. The times have certainly 
changed, but the basic agony—the bittersweet agony 
of discovering its own truths, which every generation 
has to go through—is the same as it’s always been. 

“Don’t worry about it. Don’t try to spare the 
kids these pains, or tell them they'll see things differ- 
ently when they’re older. Let them work it out. This 
is the way we become educated—and maybe even 
civilized.” 

“Td add only one thing,” said a professor emeri- 
tus who estimates he has known 12,000 students over 
the years. “It never occurred to me to worry about 
students as a group or a class or a generation. I have 
worried about them as individuals. They’re all differ- 
ent. By the way: when you learn that, you’ve made a 
pretty profound discovery.” 


‘The College Student”’ 
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etters to the Editor 


“Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly 


as when they discuss it freely.” 


Football Team, 1905 


TO THE EDITOR: 


In my den hangs a picture of the Oberlin 
College Football Team of 1905. 

In the Oberlin Alumni Magazine, [Feb- 
ruatry} which I have just received, under 
the heading of “Ten Thousand Strong,” 
page 21, under items pertaining to the class 
of 1909, is one regarding Dr. Jesse Feiring 
Williams, of Carmel, California. 

Dr. Williams was a member of the above 
mentioned team, as the picture will show if 
you have one on file somewhere. 

I have lost track of most members of my 
team, and it was a pleasure to read about 
Dr. Williams. He may also be pleased to 
read about this, if you see fit to publish it. 

Since all members of this team have now 
passed the period of three score and ten, it 
is a satisfaction to know that there may be 
still a few of us left. 

A few years ago, I spent a week end at the 
Oberlin Inn, and spent some time with 
Howard “Bud” Waters, also a member of 
this team. Also enjoyed the choir and church 
services at First Church. 

J. O. SELLEMEYER, x’09 
Decatur, Indiana 


Remembrance of Things Past 


TO THE EDITOR: 


The pictures of the nine presidents of 
Oberlin College in the December 1960 
Alumni Magazine caused me to realize viv- 
idly my period in college. I spent the years 
from 1903-08 in Oberlin, one year in the 
Academy, four in the College. Thus, I knew 
the classes from 1904-11, inclusive. 

Mine, and those of my colleagues, was 
the era of President King, Dean Bosworth, 
William J. Hutchins, Dr. Wager, Azariah 
Root, John Fisher Peck, Dean Miller, 
Coaches Fauver and Snyder, College Secre- 
tary Jones, to identify a few outstanding fac- 
ulty people. 

Community-wise, it was the years of A. G. 
Comings, Clothiers Whitney and Strauss, 
Frank Tobin, Tip Maddock, Restaurantiers 
Hobbs and Mr. Glenn, the barber, Bill 
Chambers, the College’s unofficial coach. lt 
was the era of the famous shoemaker-poet, 
David Anderson, whose reading of his 
poems was staged by classmates Lindquist, 
Bird, and Breckenridge, with admission fee 
of 15c two for 25c. 

It was the time of the U.L.A. Lecture 
Course with such speakers as Woodrow Wil- 
son, William Jennings Bryan and Jack Lon- 
don; of fiercely competitive debates with 
Ohio Wesleyan and Western Reserve repre- 
sented by such teams as Patterson, Hender- 
son, Lutz, Behr, Heald, Boyers. 

The literary societies flourished with 
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weekly meetings. Student personnel in- 
cluded Clem Boyers, Grove Patterson, Joel 
Hayden, Neil McGill, Edward Everett Hor- 
ton, Nathaniel Dett, Jimmy Brand, Mox 
Lindquist, Tracy Strong. There were girls, 
too, and someone else should name them. 

Athletically, Oberlin was big-time, play- 
ing not only Ohio Colleges, but Ohio State, 
Cornell and Michigan, with no athletic 
scholarships to help. It was the years of the 
incomparable Glenn Gray, George Vraden- 
burg, Ralph Hauser, Jack Koster, Bud Wat- 
ers. Coach Snyder introduced the forward 
pass, which enabled Oberlin to defeat Wes- 
tern Reserve with astonishing ease. 

Stunt-wise, it was rather wild. It included 
a cow on the campus, a mule in Peters Hall, 
a painted 1908 keg on the flagpole, ill- 
smelling chemicals in the air ducts of Peters 
Hall to cause cancellation of classes on 
Memorial Day. 

Daily chapel was compulsory, and it did 
not hurt; the Y. M. and Y. W. flourished; 
Second Church choir was magnificent; Dean 
Bosworth taught Freshman Bible. 

Tuition was $37.50 per semester; Fin- 
ney Chapel was dedicated in 1908 — the 
75th anniversary of the College; everyone, 
including Professor Andrews, rode a bicycle; 
only Herbie Sturges owned a one-cylinder 
automobile. 

This is enough to identify the era, and in 
retrospect for me it was a great one. I 
thought you might welcome a non-critical, 
non - controversial, non - anti - architectural 
communication. 

At least, I’ve had fun writing it and per- 
haps those of my era will enjoy some re- 
minders. 

FRANK O. KOEHLER, '08 

“The most studious class 

the profs ever let pass.” 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Remembered Smile 


TO THE EDITOR: 


How very nice of you to send me the copy 
of the Alumni Magazine with the account of 
events connected with the Inauguration of 
Dr. Carr. I have enjoyed it very much in- 
deed and not the least were the pictures. I 
was especially delighted to see Jim Calvert's 
face looking over President Carr’s shoulder. 
He was one of our Baldwin boys and a very 
nice one too. 
smile! 


Bedford Hills, New York 


Wonderful to Hear 


TO THE EDITOR: 
Your guest editorial writer, Bruce Catton, 
has written a truly lovely thing in the April 


I see he still has that lovely . 


GEORGIA EWING, '02 


LORD MACAULAY 


Alumni Magazine {1960}. It is wonderful 
to hear that ideals in the hearts of older peo- 
ple still live, even though we often feel that 
the land of the Pharoahs has enveloped the 
souls of all people and cast them into con- 
fused wandering. My own ties with Oberlin, 
though brief, become more and more valua- 
ble to me, as a resting point, from where I 
can look for some sort of inspiration which 
is a curious miniature of all good things, 
which are not easy to find in daily life. Now, 
more than at any other time, I find myself 
abreast with Oberlin attitudes toward a bet- 
ter life. 

It is an old acquaintance that I have al- 
ways hated to let go of and, now, IJ find my- 
self agreeing so completely with the new 
outlook on alumni education, that it gives 
me greater pleasure than ever before. 

The best of all things to Oberlin’s intel- 
lectual future. 

FRANCES MORTON DEMARS, x’43 
Winsted, Connecticut 


Pleased 


TO THE EDITOR: 


When the December Alumni Magazine 
came I planned to write you immediately 
my delighted admiration of your Inaugural 
Issue. President Carr's address and Presi- 
dent Dickey’s, and all the photographs of 
people and places give one a feeling of ac- 
tually being present at a high point in Ober- 
lin’s history. The College is in good hands 
with President Carr’s accession. 

I am glad of the page of the nine presi- 
dents. Each of the former eight presidents 
stand for a significant era in Oberlin Col- 
lege history. I am proud to think that I 
have seen all but the first two presidents. 
The class of 1899 often saw President Fair- 
child’s benevolent smiling face as he walked 
Oberlin streets... . 

MARY W. HEMINGWAY, ‘99 
Washington, D. C. 


Why Is He Here? 


TO THE EDITOR: 


“What is a Christian College,” by Dr. 
Hazelton in the January issue of the Alumni 
Magazine was my first information concern- 
ing that question being raised about the Y’s 
sharing in the student activity fund. 

If anybody thinks there should not be any 
compulsory fee for the support of any extra- 
curricular activity, I will not argue. If there 
had been such in my day, I would have re- 
ceived some good things that I missed. 

It has been so long since my time there, 
that I do not know what activities now 
share: but nobody is telling me that any of 
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Professional Soldier 


ATE in 1959 Lieutenant Colonel 
Richard (Dick) Hallock, ’41, 
whose military career began shortly 
after his graduation from Oberlin, was 
assigned to Izmir, Turkey, as an officer 
in NATO’s Allied Land Forces, South- 
eastern Europe. This military com- 
mand of NATO, the only one that 
borders directly on the Soviet Union, 
controls land forces of Greece and 
Turkey, with a headquarters staff con- 
sisting mainly of Greek, Turkish, and 
United States personnel. Dick is in 
the Plans and Operations Division, 
where he is in charge of NATO ma- 
neuvers and exercises for Greece and 
Turkey. 

Izmir, in case you are unfamiliar 
with the name, is the modern name 
for Smyrna, one of the legendary 
birthplaces of Homer, and the site of 
one of the Seven Churches of Asia. 
King Midas is said to have reigned 
nearby. It is within easy driving 
distance of Ephesus, Sardis, Perga- 
mum, Philadelphia, and many other 
rich fields for archaeologists. Al- 
though it has a veneer of Turkish 
culture, most of the history of the 
area is Greek, Roman, Byzantine. 
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Dick married a classmate, Jane 
Phillips, the summer after they grad- 
uated from Oberlin, and like the typi- 
cal wife of a military career man, she 
has followed her husband, whenever 
possible, in his various assignments 
throughout the world. They live to- 
day in a fifth floor apartment (no 
elevator) with their three children, 
Richard (Rick), 14, Jeffrey (Jeff), 
10, and Amanda five months. 

During World War Il Dick was 
an officer in the Parachute Infantry, 
and Jane served in Washington, D. C., 
as an officer in the WAVES. Dick 
saw service in both Africa and Europe, 
was wounded, captured, escaped; he 
was decorated a number of times. In 
1946 he accepted a commission in 
the Regular Army. 

In the intervening years he has 
served as Special Assistant to General 
Lucius Clay, Commander-in-Chief and 
Military Governor of Germany at the 
Parachute Test 
Georgia, 


time in Berlin; as 
Officer in Fort Benning, 
where he invented equipment now in 
use in the army; as battalion com- 
mander (a Major) in Korea, taking 
part in the final action at Pork Chop 
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Left: Lieutenant Colonel Richard (Dick) Hallock, 41, his wife, Jane Phillips Hallock, ’41, 
and their three children, Amanda, Rick, and Jeff (with their maid) in the livingroom of 


their fifth floor walk-up apartment. The kerosene heater behind the boys’ heads is their 
only source of heat. Electricity, gas, water — all have an annoying habit of being cut off 
suddenly, often for extended periods. Water for all purposes must be boiled, and Jane 
keeps it stored in large bottles in the kitchen. Life in Izmir, Turkey, is colorful, if hazard- 
ous. The Hallock balcony (left, below) looks out over the city that is a curious mixture of 
the modern and the very ancient. In the distance can be seen the spire of one of the many 
mosques in the city, through whose streets Alexander the Great once marched. One of the 
modern buildings (above) houses the headquarters for NATO Land South East, where 


Dick has his office. 


with officers of both nations. 


In the immediate foreground is the Aegean Sea. 
mately 40 per cent American, 30 per cent Greek, and 30 per cent Turkish. 
His work with NATO is aimed at minimizing the possibility 


The staff is approxi- 
Dick works 


of war, while at the same time making sure that our defenses are adequate in case it comes. 


Hill, among other combats (more 
decorations); as Special Assistant to 
the Commandant, in the Army’s Com- 
mand and General Staff College at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, working 
on a major reorganization of curricu- 
lum and methods. 


Life in Turkey is difficult at times 
because of rather primitive and un- 
sanitary living conditions. All water 
for drinking, cooking, even for brush- 
ing the teeth and bathing the baby ntust 
be boiled. Dishes must be washed, 
then soaked in a Clorox-and-boiled 
water solution, and dried immediately. 
Fruits and vegetables must get the 
same treatment. The incidence of 
hepatitis is very high in Izmir, al- 
though, fortunately, the Hallocks have 
escaped so far. Medical facilities be- 
ing limited, Jane was flown to Ger- 
many for the birth of Amanda, who 
became a well-traveled young lady be- 
fore she was three weeks old. 


But both Dick and Jane are. dedi- 


cated to the life of an army officer’ 


and take conditions as they find them. 
“We would undergo a great many 
sacrifices to keep the family together,” 


indicated Jane, “and anyway this is 
all in the game for a professional mili- 
tary family. Our country has a big 
stake in the success of NATO, and we 
are glad to do what we can to further 
it.” Both Jane and Dick are inclined 
to wonder why more Oberlin grad- 
uates do not choose a_ professional 
military career. “I suspect,” says 
ane, “that it arises from a miscon- 
ception of the role of the professional 
soldier. 
is, of course, not the only way to work 
for the safety and well-being of other 
people in the world, but it is indeed 
one way.” 
Extracurricular 


Service in the armed forces 


activities for the 
Hallocks are much the same as they 
Dick was 
Neighborhood Commissioner of Boy 
Scouts in Izmir last year. 


are for other Oberlinians. 


During the 
summer they built a Boy Scout Camp 
out in the wilderness, starting from 
scratch, and it was a big success. ‘This 
year he is a member of the School 
Board. 


Little League sports, as well as in 


The two boys are active in 
Scouts. The family attend a_ tiny 
Episcopal Church, which is hundreds 


of years old. 
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1893 

Mrs. Frederick W. Taylor (Grace Lillian 
Heath) celebrated her 90th birthday on Jan. 8, 
1961. She lives at 421 Portage Trail, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. 


1897 


Archer H. Shaw, retired chief editorial writer 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, planned no cele- 
bration for his 85th birthday in January and 
hoped none of his friends would do so. He 
agrees with a friend who said, ‘“‘We’ll all get 
old if we live long enough.’’ The day before his 
birthday a feature writer on the Plain Dealer 
interviewed him and had a story about him in the 
paper. Shaw showed him his collection of 
some 400 books about President Lincoln. In 
1950 Shaw published a volume, The Lincoln 
Encyclopedia. It is a collection of the written 
and spoken words of Lincoln and was _ pro- 
nounced by R. G. Newman, proprietor of the 
Abraham Lincoln Book Shop in Chicago as 
“One of the 100 basic Lincoln books.’’ Shaw 
also wrote a history of the newspaper The 
Plain Dealer, One Hundred Years in Cleveland 
— which was published in 1942. 


1899 

Mrs. William Warden (Ida Mae Rickert) 
celebrated her 85th birthday on January 17, 
1961. She lives at 467 Merriman Road, Akron, 
Ohio. 


1903 


E. Allan Lightner, ‘“‘the veteran of Colby Col- 
lege’s administrative staff,’’ retired at the end of 
January. According to a release from Colby 
College, “‘Lightner has been a key man in the 
funds-raising program which has carried the 
college to its new campus on Mayflower Hill.” 
He celebrated his 80th birthday on Jan. 29. 
Lightner went to Colby in January 1936 and 
has served under three college presidents. In 
1951 Colby College awarded him an honorary 
master of arts degree with a citation which 
praised him as “apostle for Colby tireless 
traveler, undaunted seeker, bearer of good will, 
and constant messenger of cheer.” 


1905 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur §S. Barrows (Bessie 
Gordon, ’06) are living in Greenwich, Conn., 
where she is busy with church and civic work, 
particularly state and local so-called Senior Citi- 
zen Recreation work, as a director. 

Music Educators Journal, November-Decem- 
ber 1960 issue, carried a long article by Karl 
Wilson Gehrkens which reviews the entire his- 
tory of the school music department of the 
Oberlin Conservatory. 

“Clifford Jones of Weedsport, N. Y., has 
served the Class of 1905 as president ever since 
1950, and his classmates express deep gratitude 
for the many news items that Clifford has sent 
to us by mail during all these years, and for 
his faithful and efficient service as our class 
president.”” This is from one of the grateful 
classmates. 

Channing L. Sentz writes: “I am in the 
British House, Brookfield, Ill., endeavoring to 
rid myself of arthritis. Otherwise I am in 
fair shape and health. Just after Christmas I 
lost my only daughter as a result of heart 
trouble, after-effect of polio, aged 34 years. I 
have retired from the practice of law.’’ 


1907 


The Wynn Fairfields (Daisie Gehman) cele- 
brated their 50th wedding anniversary on July 
19, 1960. 

The Stark County (Ohio) Historical Society, 
of which Ed Heald is historian and associate 
secretary-treasurer, held a three-day Century- 
and-a-Half Progress Exhibit, Jan. 9-11 in Me- 
morial Auditorium in Canton, Ohio. In con- 
nection with the highly successful exhibit, the 
Society launched a drive for $450,000 for a new 
historical, science-industry, and planetarium cen- 
ter. They are off to an excellent start with a 
gift of $100,000 from the Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co. and Timken Foundation. 
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FOOTBALL COACH HONORED. Elmer 
C. (Gloomy Gus) Henderson, ’12, one of 
Oberlin’s early athletes, and long recog- 
nized as one of the outstanding coaches in 
American football history, was honored re- 
cently by being elected to the Helms Hall 
College Football Hall of Fame. Henderson, 
who spent 20 years in coaching at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, the Univer- 
sity of Tulsa, and Occidental College, is 
currently owner and director of the Catalina 
Island Boys Camp. His residence is 3614 
Amesbury Road, Los Angeles, California. 
Writing about the award, B. A. Bridgewater, 
sports editor of a newspaper in Tulsa, rated 
Henderson, who coached the university 
there from 1925-35 as the Number 1 coach 
at Tulsa through the years. ‘He did,” said 
Bridgewater, “the most with the least.” 


1909 


Mrs. D. Windzor Jones (Mary Ketner) expect- 
ed to be in Clearwater, Fla., for the winter, then 
to go to Tucson, Ariz., ‘as my family has 
moved there and I will be nearer them.”’ We 
have no Tucson address for her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nels A. Thorson (Sarah Rollef- 
son) flew to San Francisco on Novy. 14th to at- 
tend the wedding of their youngest son and “had 
a week of gay festivities.’ Then they returned 
to St. Paul, Minn., where Mr. Thorson is em- 
ployed for special work in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State, Motor Vehicle Department, St. 
Paul. In June or the last of May they’ll return 
to their home in Bemidji, Minn., often called 
“The ice box of the nation,” There they plant 
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ELLA C. PARMENTER, ’15 


a garden and enjoy fishing and a summer of 
outdoor life. 


1910 


A most unusual event took place in January 
when Appellate Judge Lynn B. Griffith admin- 
istered the oath of office as county prosecutor 
to his own son, Lynn B. Griffith, Jr. A few 
minutes later the process was reversed when 
Lynn Jr. administered the oat of office to his 
father as judge of the Seventh District Court of 
Appeals. Both men had been successful at the 
polls on election day. 


1914 


Mrs. Charles Marlow (Jessie Havill) toured 
England last fall, September-November. She 
has visited England several times before. Her 
mother was born there. Jessie, who played a 
church organ in Cleveland for 30 years and 
now plays regularly at a church in Elyria, 
where she lives, had opportunity to play organs 
in some of the cathedrals in the British Isles. 
She is a member of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. 

The Rev. Theodore O. Wedel retired from 
Washington Cathedral in June 1960. He is now 
Honorary Canon of the Cathedral and Warden 
Emeritus of the College of Preachers. At pres- 
ent he is enjoying a Danforth Foundation Fel- 
lowship as a research scholar at the Ecumenical 
Institute in Evanston, Ill. Next year he will 
teach in Cambridge, Mass. 


i106 

Mrs. Floyd Allport (Helene Willey) has been 
elected to a three-year term as a trustee of the 
new Research Foundation of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. 


““All is well with my husband and me,” writes 


Mrs. E. R. Selnes (Cassa Benham). ‘‘We have 
our first child this year — a German boy of 18, 
a foreign exchange high school student. He is 
exceptional — a fine Christian lad, a refugee 
from East Germany, very good looking, play- 
ing four instruments, with a good tenor voice.” 


1918 


Helen Doherty is a social worker at the Men- 
tal Health Clinic, Mill County, II. 

Margaret Wright North, k, went to Puerto 
Rico with her husband, Stanley U. North, while 
he attended meetings of the Board of Home 
Missions of the Congregational Christian 
Churches. They found that New York-condi- 
tioned ideas of Puerto Ricans had to be reversed 
and revised. ‘AIl the visitors were convinced of 
the need for trained people, either Puerto Ricans 
themselves or our people speaking their lan- 
guage and knowing their culture, to work with 
them in New York and other metropolitan cen- 
ters where they are locating on the mainland. 


John Pence, husband of Helen Jones Pence 
died a little more than a year ago, at Thanks- 
giving time. 


1919 


For 1961 Hobart Hill is chairman of the 30- 
member Midwest Area Advisory Council of the 
American National Red Cross. It covers 18 
states and is one of four such councils in the 
United States. 

William D. Lewis, archivist at the University 
of Delaware, spoke to the Newark New Century 
Club in January, discussing ‘‘Stray Notes on 
the History of Newark — the Town and the 
University.”” Lewis was with the New York 
Public Library for ten years. Then he went to 
the University of Delaware and was in charge 
of that library for a number of years before 
becoming archivist. 


1920 


Mrs. Herbert E. Smith (Ida Mills) has moved 
to 4120 11th N.E., Seattle 5, Wash. 


Marguerite Walters Smith, who has been gar- 
den editor of the Indianapolis Times for some 
time, sent us a tear sheet from that paper with 
a picture of Dan Berger, ’54, who was one of 
several Times men who won special awards for 
journalistic excellence, 


MAGAZINE 


Since the fall of 1959 Malcolm D. Taylor has 
been teaching full time at California Western 
University, San Diego, and reports that “the 
beautiful surroundings — the 140-acre wooded 
eampus overlooking the Pacific Ocean — have 
taken 10 years off his age.” 


1921 


Grace B. Daviess plans to retire in June. She 
is professor of physical education at Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. ‘Will miss teach- 
ing — have enjoyed all 40 years of it,’’ she 
writes. 


1922 


Almond J. Hyde, a certified public account- 
ant with 33 years of experience, received the 
M.B.A. degree from Western Reserve Univer- 
sity’s Graduate School of Business in February. 
He plans a second career in college teaching. 


Alden H. Emery of Washington, D. C., execu- 
tive secretary of the American Chemical Society, 
has been chosen to receive the 1961 Gold Medal 
of the American Institute of Chemists for out- 
standing contributions to the advancement of 
the chemical professions, according to an an- 
nouncement from the Institute. The medal, to 
be presented at the Institute’s May meeting, is 
awarded annually for noteworthy service ‘“‘to 
the science of chemistry or the profession of 
chemist in America.’”’ Emery was cited for ‘‘ad- 
ministering his office with exceptional intelli- 
gence, tact, vision, and responsiveness to the 
desires of the members.’’ He has been chief ad- 
ministrator of ACS since 1946. Mr. and Mrs. 
Emery (Dorothy Radde) have two sons: Alden 
H. Jr. is associate professor of chemical engineer- 
ing at Purdue University, and Robert W. is 
assistant sales manager, Chicago office, Flooring 
Division, Armstrong Cork Co. 


223 


Virgil W. Adkisson is dean of the Graduate 
School of the University of Arkansas at Fay- 
etteville. 

Delsie Allen, reference librarian, Aurora Col- 
lege (Ill.) Library, is presenting one of four 
courses offered in evening sessions this se- 
mester by the college’s department of education. 
Her course is a survey in the organization and 
administration of elementary and _ secondary 
school libraries, with special attention to the 
fundamentals of book selection, cataloging, and 
the use of reference materials in small libraries. 
Delsie took her library school work at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. She has been at Aurora 
College since 1953. 

Donald E. Webster retired from the Foreign 
Service in October 1959. He spent last Septem- 
ber-October in Turkey, and the rest of the fall 
till mid-December elsewhere in the Muslim world 
in connection with responsibilities at the Blais- 
dell Institute for Advanced Studies in World 
Cultures and Religions. He met the Shansi 
Reps at Madurai and visited his daughter Debby, 
751 (Mrs. R. M. Nicholls) and her family in 
Hong Kong. 


1924 


Theodore M. Newcomb was in California in 
the winter as Stevens Visiting Fellow on the 
staff of the Western Behavorial Sciences Insti- 
tute, at La Jolla. He is chairman of the doc- 
toral program in social psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. During his stay in Cali- 
fornia, he was presented by the Institute as the 
first speaker of the 1961 Lucile P. Morrison lec- 
ture series. His topic was “The Acquaintance 
Process.’’ Newcomb has been a leading teacher 
and scholar in his field for more than 30 years 
and is the author of numerous journal articles 
and books, among them two basic textbooks in 
social psychology. 

A long article in the Montclair, N.. J., Times 
of Feb. 9, 1961, tells of the career and approach- 
ing retirement of Sayward Rowell, coordinator 
of music education for the Montclair Public 
Schools. He is retiring at the end of the present 
school year after 35 years of service in Montclair. 
Commenting on his retirement, the superin- 
tendent of schools said: “Probably no other ind- 
dividual has contributed so much to the general 
culture of the community. As a consequence of 
his dedication and tireless efforts, many thou- 
sands of children have enjoyed an enriched ex- 
perience in music. He has found time to 
associate himself with other community-wide 
music interests and to assume a major responsi- 
bility for the music productions of the Mont- 
clair Operetta Club.” 


FOR APRIL 1961 


ey 


CORRECTION 


The editors of the “Alumni Register’ 
wish to express their regret, in the cases 
of Dr. Miriam E. Oatman, ’12 and Dr. 
Frederick F. Blachly, 11, that the indi- 
cations of professional standing for each 
did not read simply ‘‘author.”’ Their 
present address is 714 Sligo Avenue, Sil- 
ver Spring, Maryland. 


SS 


Rowell is a member and former president of the 
board of directors of the Essex County Music 
Educator’s Association. He is one of the found- 
ers and directors of the 22-year-old Essex County 
Band and the Orchestra Summer School, and has 
been active in numerous other professional and 
civic groups. Last fall he conducted the New 
Jersey All-State Orchestra in Atlantic City. 
For several seasons he played the trumpet in the 
New Jersey Symphony. He has composed a 
good deal of music, marching pieces, songs, an 
operetta, and others. He and his wife (Frances 
Fairchild) have two married daughters and five 
grandchildren. 

Mrs. Donald E. Webster (Mabel ‘‘Bobbie’’ 
Whaley) filled a vacancy at the California School 
for the Deaf at Riverside, January-June 1960. 
Since then she has been doing audiometry for 
the Pomona Valley Hearing Society. She had 
taken the graduate course at Gallaudet College, 
qualifying for an M.A. degree in teaching the 
deaf, during the last year she and her husband 
(Don Webster, ’23) were in Washington. Now 
living in Claremont, Calif., she says she finds 
time for green-thumb operations the year ‘round. 


1926 


A column in the Cleveland Press, written by 
Bill Dvorak and called ‘““Meet the Family,” in- 
troduced Norman Shaw in a February issue. 
Shaw went to the Press in 1927, was city editor 
at age 28 after experience as reporter, rewrite 
man, and covering City Hall. He was promoted 
to managing editor in 1942 and to associate 
editor in 1948. The writer described Shaw as 
believing that a newspaper editor should “get 
out and mingle’ and also that readers should 
be critical — and vocal. Shaw has been active 
in civic and philanthropic affairs in Cleveland 
and has taught journalism courses at Fenn and 
Cleveland Colleges. Andrew, age 11, is the 
only one of the Shaws’ six children who is still 
at home. 

From Mrs. Carl B. Webber (Constance 
Stroh): ‘‘Made a trip to the Caribbean in ’59 
— island hopping from Trinidad to Curacao — to 
Haiti and Dominican Republic — then on to 
Puerto Rico to visit my sister in Santurce — a 
quick trip to St. Thomas which is particularly 
lovely — and back to Chicago. Taking a sort 
of leave of absence this year — was in North 
Carolina — now in Florida for the winter.’’ Con- 
stance has been dean of girls in a junior high 
school at Rockord, Ill. 


L727, 


James V. Lipkey transferred January 1 from 
the management of a Cleveland S.S. Kresge 
Store to the Central Regional Office of the 
Kresge Co. in Detroit. He is living at 2064 
Norwood Drive, Grosse Pointe Woods 36, Mich. 

Mrs. Leslie E. Lovejoy (Mary Smith) has 
remarried. She is now Mrs. Clarence N. Ken- 
nedy and lives at 147 Concord Drive, River 
Edge, N. J. 

Paul Lees, owner and operator of the Deep 
Country Fishing Club, Everglades, Fla., wrote 
us in January: ‘‘Am operating what Donna left 
of my fishing club. Old grads are welcome. 
Help keep Florida Green — bring money.” 


1928 


James H. Currie says the whole family is en- 
joying his transfer of last summer to serve as 
export manager with Technical Industries, Inc. 
A midwinter trip for sales clinics with their 
dealers in the eastern half of sub-zero Canada 
greatly increased his appreciation of South 
Florida, where he lives at 785 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Ft. Lauderdale. 

Granville A. Quakenbush and Mrs. Lyla Nash 
Wartenbe were married on Christmas Eve in 
Sioux City, Iowa, where the bride was a teacher 
of music in the public schools. Quakenbush is a 
soil scientist with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and associate research specialist in 
soils on the College of Agriculture faculty at 


Rutgers. 
ae 

Jack Wilder reports, ‘‘I am now a teacher at 
Page High School, Greensboro, N. C, Mrs. 
Wilder teaches at senior high. We have two 
boys attending North Carolina State College, a 
third son at Guilford College, and a fourth son 
in the Navy. After 26 years of marriage, we 
are a very happy family.” 


1929 


A four-column picture in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of Jan. 29 shows Mrs. Marjorie Richards 
Ashe and a fellow worker at the Clevite Brush 
Development Co. of Cleveland working with an 
unidentified instrument. The caption beneath 
the picture reads: ‘‘The craziest pictures are 
taken by Mrs. Marjorie Ashe, mechanical re- 
search division, who photographs anything from 
personnel and damaged freight to tiny pieces of 
crystal or metals. According to Mrs. Ashe, the 
crystals, metals, and bearings often make beau- 
tiful abstract art. Now after 18 years with the 
company she’s winning national prizes for her 
pictures.”’ 

Mrs. Stuart Keeves (Eula Graves) sends a 
new address: 344 East 120th, Seattle 55, Wash. 
She hopes to have the welcome mat out by 
summer. 


1930 


A release from The National Foundation in 
Columbus, Ohio, announces, ‘‘A courageous 
Toledo mother who successfully manages her 
own household and community responsibilities 
despite a crippling attack of polio three years 
ago was named 1961 Ohio March of Dimes 
Mother of the Year.”’ She is Mrs. Lionel N. 
Bitter (Zeta Ruth DeVol) who was graduated 
from the Oberlin Kindergarten Training School 
in 1930. Mrs. Bitter is teaching again now, 
tutoring children in arithmetic. She wishes 
she had more time to give “for there is a great 
need for teachers who can give individaul help 
to children who cannot grasp it in a group 
situation.’’ Her children are David, a geology 
major at the University of Colorado, Richard, a 
freshman at Toledo University, and Don, a high 
school freshman. 

Irene Kline is consultant endocrinologist to a 
contract research company. She has a “possible 
patent in the works. More fun!” 


1931 


Raymond S. McClelland, who was campaign 
director of United Community Services in Mil- 
waukee, has been named executive director of 
that organization. McClelland joined the UCS 
in 1953 to direct his first campaign totaling 
$3,678,000. Last year’s campaign raised $6,- 
698,000. Milwaukee’s United Fund is unique in 
that it combines fund raising and social planning 
under a single director. 


1933 


Jane Emelie Raedel and Franklin Eggleston 
were married in Canton, Ohio, in late December. 
The bride is the owner and director of The 
Raedel Secretarial School and the groom is art 
director for Summitville Tiles, Inc., both in 
Canton. They are living at 1027 17th St. N.W., 
Canton. 

Dexter Griffith writes from Larkspur, Calif., 
“Back at school working for advanced degrees 
and new career as teacher.’”’ He is a colonel 
retired — U.S. Army. 

Jane Eberlein Hall wrote us in February: 
“My beloved husband, Tom Hall, died in Key 
West July 2, 1959. I have, since Sept. 760, 
been teaching creative dramatics in the one re- 
maining Negro unintegrated school (public) in 
Evanston, and am assistant to the costume de- 
signer of the Children’s Theater.” Jane’s ad- 
dress is 1462 Oak St., Evanston, III. 

Mrs. Edgar W. Tegler (Lillian Seaborn) 
writes, ‘““We celebrate our 25th wedding anni- 
versary this May ... Am a homebody now.” 
The Tegler address is 305 Prospect Ave., Ham- 
Joxbhefea J Nly NG 


1934 


Maurice G. Anderson, according to the Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., Press, has been made director of 
product and operations technology, one of six 
Ansco executives appointed to new posts as part 
of the reorganization of General Aniline and 
Film Corp. Anderson joined Ansco in 1935. 
Before the new assignment he was manager of 
general quality control, a post he had held since 
1952. 


They are living in New Brunswick, 


33 


Ruth Marie Oltman received a Ph.D. in psy- 
chology from Western Reserve University at its 
winter commencement on Feb. 1, 1961. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Sutton (Vivian Ryan) 
are in Princeton, N. J., this year where he is 
visiting professor at Princeton University, en- 
gaged in a project on American criticism under 
the Humanistic Council. Vivian is an assistant 
professor at Trenton State for the year and en- 
joying renewing her status as a teacher. 


1935 


Stephen Hluchan is a development engineer 
in the research division of Bourns, Inc., a rapidly 
growing instrument manufactor in Riverside, 
Calif. 

From Feb. 1 until Sept. 15, 1961, Betty Curry 
Hyslop’s family plans to be in Utrecht, Holland. 
Ralph is a visiting Fulbright lecturer there. 
Their two boys are with them. The oldest 
daughter is a freshman at Stanford University, 
and another daughter is at College Cevenol in 
France for the year. Their temporary address 
is 3 Israelslaan, Utrecht, Holland. 


1936 


Edgar Alden is a member of the North Caro- 
lina String Quartet and appeared in a concert 
at Sweet Briar College with that group early in 
January. Alden teaches violin, music theory, 
and graduate courses in musicology at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, where he received 
his Ph.D. following army service in World 
War II. In addition to teaching, he has an 
active concert schedule as a soloist and en- 
semble player. Mrs. Alden (Dorothy Peterson) 
plays viola in the ensemble. She teaches string 
classes at Chapel Hill. A violinist as well as 
violist, she often appears in duo-violin recitals 
with her husband. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Ashenden (Margaret 
“Peggy” Fairfield) told in their Christmas letter 
of the marriage of their daughter Carol on June 
11, 1960, Also, at the end of January 1960 
Peggy started working full time as assistant to 
the librarian at the American Board Library in 
Boston. 

Thomas Canning, a member of the composi- 
tion and theory faculty of the Eastman School 
of Music, will be R. T. French Professor at the 
University of Hull, England, for the 1961-62 
academic year under an exchange program be- 
tween the University of Rochester and the Uni- 
versity of Hull. Canning will be the first from 
the Eastman School to have this honor. The 
exchange program was established in 1953 and 
is said to be a unique cooperative undertaking be- 
tween industrial firms and universities. Spon- 
sors are the R. T. French Co. of Rochester and 
its associate in England, Reckitt and Colman, 
Ltd. 

Jack B. Grove directs nine choruses in Hart- 
ford, Conn., including the Aetna Life Choral 
Club, the Hartford Insurance Group Men’s and 
Women’s Glee Clubs, and the Choral Club of 
Hartford, Hartford’s oldest and most distin- 
guished choral group, now in its 54th year. 

Brooks and Ruth Snow Ranney made a five 
week, do it yourself tour last summer, visiting 
eight European countries. Brooks was chauf- 
feur; Ruth was tour guide and French interpre- 
ter. David helped with the German language 
and Robert was prepared to handle Spanish. 
Carol, the youngest child, was liaison officer and 
established friendly relations with others easily. 
Both boys acted as luggage porters and pho- 
tographers. 


1938 


Since March 1 John Snow has been director 
of research with the Rap-in Wax Co., Minne- 
apolis. For the past five years he has been 
head of the chemical research department at the 
Curtis Wright Corp. Laboratory in Clear- 
field, Pa. His wife (Virginia Brown, ’36) and 
the children will stay in Clearfield until schooi 
closes in June. They look forward then to ex- 
ploring a new section of the country and to 
seeing Oberlin friends in that area. 


1939 


From an item in the Toledo Blade, Ohio, we 
learn that James D. Guernsey of Fostoria has 
been named assistant prosecuting’ attorney of 
Ohio’s Seneca County. ‘Guernsey was formerly 
city solicitor. He is a veteran of World War I. 

Promotions of Mahoning National Bank 
executives in January included that of John H. 
Oesch, trust officer, to vice president and trust 
officer, 


34 


Robert S. Vogel, a member of the American 
Friends Service Committee staff in Pasadéna, 
Calif., spoke at a church in Rochester, N. Y., in 
January. He has been on the American Friends’ 
staff for 13 years, first as director of peace edu- 
cation and currently as associate finance secre- 
tary. In the summer of 1958 he toured Quaker 
projects in India, Hong Kong, Japan, Thai- 
land, and East Pakistan, and in 1959, in Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Texas. He followed his Oberlin study with work 
at the University of Chicago and the Maxwell 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syra- 
cuse University. 


1940 

Rev. and Mrs. C. Kent Chidester, S.T.M., 
(Mary Chidester, t) are living in Kenton, Ohio, 
where he became pastor of St. John’s United 
Church of Christ (Evangelical and Reformed) 
on Nov. 1, 1960. 


1941 


William L. Bradley, professor of the phi- 
losophy of religion at Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation (Conn.), was visiting lecturer at the 
first of six weekly sessions of the annual School 
of Christian Living sponsored by the Council 
of Churches of the Waterbury area. He out- 
lined Christian social concerns for the churches 
today and laid the groundwork for the discussion 
of particular concerns by subsequent lecturers. 
He also stressed the importance of legislative ac- 
tion on the part of church people. 

David Frazier, senior research associate of 
The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) Research 
Center at Cleveland, addressed the national meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers that met in New Orleans, Feb. 26- 
Mar. 1. He spoke on ‘Analysis of ‘Trans- 
verse Flow’ Thermal Diffusion.” 

Jean Milligan has been appointed assistant 
supervisor of education at the City Art Museum 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

Rev. and Mrs. Richard Pettit, t, (Mary Dice, 
°43) and two of their three daughters enjoyed 
eight weeks in Europe last summer. For five 
weeks of the time Dick was an exchange min- 
ister at a Methodist Church in the Birmingham, 
England, district. Parents and daughters en- 
joyed everything. After their work at the 
church they had a brief period of sightseeing in 
Scotland, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and 
France. Lois, the youngest daughter, stayed 
at home with Grandma Dice. 

John N. Sheehan was promoted to supervisory 
management analyst (head, management control 
branch) with the U.S. Navy Finance Center in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bob Wells is radio and TV staff specialist with 
WGR-TV, Buffalo, N. Y. 


1942 

John Atherton has joined Wilbur Streech Pro- 
ductions, Inc., New York City, where he will 
devote his time and effort to writing and pro- 
ducing music for radio and television. He has 
been vice president in charge of TV production 
for Kastor Hilton. 

Jesse H. Leighninger, father of David S. 
Leighninger, M.D., died in Youngstown, Ohio, 
on Jan. 22, 1961. The elder Mr. Leighninger 
had been a public figure for many years. He 
had served as police prosecutor, assistant city 
solicitor, village solicitor of Lowellville, United 
States Commissioner, and county prosecutor. He 
was a former president of the Organization of 
Protestant Men, a group which voted him 
“Youngstown’s man of the year” in 1958. David 
Leighninger is a heart specialist at Lakeside 
Hospital of University Hospitals in Cleveland. 

Mrs. Frances Osborn Neill sends a new ad- 
dress: 300 Broadway, No. 9B, Dobbs Ferry, 
N. Y., and adds, “I have a three-year-old son 
Christopher.”’ 

Oscar Touster, professor of biochemistry at 
Vanderbilt University, has been elected secretary 
of the medical section of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, the world’s 
largest scientific society. The medical division 
is its largest division. Dr. Touster’s research 
has been primarily in metabolic diseases. In 
1956 he received the Theobald Smith Award of 
the AAAs, given annually to a medical scientist 
under the age of 35 for outstanding research 
Pe independence of thought and origin- 
ality. 


1943 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Tebbets (Elizabeth 


Dickson) and children are living in Tokyo, 
Japan, where John represents Ecko. His field 
trips have given him many interesting experi- 
ences and glimpses of the country. Betty teaches 
an English class but is studying reading and 
writing Japanese characters, Japanese conversa- 
tion, and flower arranging. Gene, 12, and 
Ruthie, 11, are attending 6th and 5th grades in 
the American School in Japan — 800 pupils, 
kindergarten through high school, over 30 na- 
tionalities. Their address is 304 Shirogane 
Sanko-cho, Shiba, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


1944 


Ethel Conrad is the new assistant librarian at 
the Massillon Public Library, Ohio. She has 
been on the staff there since the summer of 
1959. Ethel took her B.S. in L.S. and her 
M.A. from Western Reserve University. 


1945 


Robert Bond, t, is minister of Woodside Con- 
gregational Church in Rockford, Ill., which 
meets at present in the new Jefferson Junior 
High School’s Little Theater. Bond reports, 
“T’ve been having some fun with an informative 
humorous lecture I call ‘The Four Levels of 
Laying 

Dan C. Roehm, M.D. and Mrs. Virginia 
Stephenson Powers were married on Dec. 30, 
1960, in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


From Honolulu Cordelia Baldwin Sarason 
writes: ‘‘We are going to Las Vegas for a week 
in April — Mutual of Omaha convention. First 
trip back to the U.S. since 1954.” A daughter, 
Patricia Louise, was born in April 1960. Debbie 
is now close to 30 months. 


Mrs. Kenneth Scheid (Minette DeBoer) writes 
that Ken is with Carnegie Tech as head of the 
new graphic arts department and is also asso- 
ciate professor in economics in the Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration. They like 
Pittsburgh and want to get in touch with friends 
in the area. Until July 1 Minette’s address is 
2410 Collins Road, Pittsburgh 35, Pa. After 
that date they’ll be in their own home at 1443 
Wightman Street, Pittsburgh 17. 


1946 


George B. Davis, m, is head librarian at Ben- 
nett College, Millbrook, N. Y. He got an 
M.A. in librarianship from the University of 
Chicago last June, and Ph.D. from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1958. 


1947 


C. Edward Carroll, t, and Greta Sjosstom 
were married on June 11, 1960. They live in 
Hollywood, Calif., where Carroll is a librarian 
at the University of Southern California. 


Mrs. James Hare (Betty Reisener) was ap- 
pointed organist and choir director at the St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, Lionville, Pa., and 
presided at the service on Jan. 8 for the first 
time. 


1948 


A joint show of the Work of Patience and 
Priscilla Haley was presented, Feb. 5-Mar. 5, at 
the George Walter Vincent Smith Art Museum 
in Springfield, Mass. Both have exhibited widely 
and both have won awards and prizes in the 
past 10 years including Yaddo fellowships and 
Tiffany Foundation Awards. An art critic on 
the Springfield Union wrote, ‘‘Both sisters work 
generally in a semirealistic manner but in en- 
tirely different styles.’ The museum honored 
them with a tea on the opening day of their 
show. 


Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Hunt (Betty Jean 
Sprague) and four children moved from Corn- 
ing, N. Y., last summer to Bradford, Pa., 
where Mal had been assigned as manager of 
the Corning branch plant in Bradford. The 
children, Robin, 12, David, 11, Susie, 9, and 
Chrissy, 7, have all adjusted well to the 
new location, new schools, new friends, and new 
activities. The Hunts are living at 30 Parkway 
Lane, Bradford, Pa. 


Dr. Harry A. Lipson died in late December. 
He was the father of Mrs. I. H. Lepow 
(Martha Lipson). 


1949 


Betty Bang is assistant professor of music at 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City. She teaches 
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flute and plays with the University Orchestra 
and Faculty Quintet. The Quintet will play 
for the Music Educator’s National Conference 
at Columbus, Ohio, in April. Betty is to have 
a regular column, “Expanding the Flute Reper- 
toire,’” beginning with the spring issue of the 
magazine Flute Forum. This summer she will 
direct the Iowa Music Arts Tour, a sightseeing 
tour of Europe with a special music emphasis. 


Don and Betty Fitzgerald are in Ashfield, 
Mass. Don is dean of students at Berkshire 
Community College, Pittsfield, the first of nine 
state-supported junior colleges to be established 
in Massachusetts. It opened last September 
with 150 students. Don’s work includes such 
diverse activities as dean of admissions, teach- 
ing a course in American history, director of 
student activities, helping to interview instruct- 
ors, and organizing athletic teams. The Fitz- 
geralds have two sons, Brad, now 14, and Greg, 
11. Betty works part time. 


Bill Hess, gr., and Westher Lowdermilk Hess 
announce the birth of Carl Ernest on Dec. 21, 
1960. The others are Walter, 3, and Alison, 2. 
Bill attended meetings last summer in Denmark 
and Finland and inspected: sites for nuclear 
explosion excavation work in Panama and 
Alaska. He is head of the ‘“‘Plowshare’’ Di- 
vision (for peaceful uses of nuclear explosions) 
at the University of California Livermore Radia- 
tion Laboratory. 


Elise Elkins Lessing reports the birth of a 
son, Joel Owen, on Dec. 4, 1960. Elise (Mrs. 
John C. Lessing) lives at 3001 South Parkway, 
Chicago 16, IIl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. Schott (Barbara 
Willcox) announce the birth of Pamela Jean on 
Nov. 23, 1960. Older children are Edward, 8, 
and Carolyn, 5. Frank is chief, foreign service 
division, Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Barbara says ‘‘We continue to welcome Oberlin 
friends at 175 Spencer Place, Ridgewood, N. J.” 


On Oct. 1, 1960, Richard Weekes became 
executive director of the Iran Foundation with 
headquarters in the Empire State Building, New 
York City. Dick and his wife, Ava, and their 
2%4-year-old daughter, Annelise, live at 910 
Stuart Ave., Mamaroneck, N. Y. Neighbors 
across the street are John, 750, and Julie Brown 
Sibley, 751. 

Quentin Welty is general sales manager for 
Station WWST, Wooster, Ohio, and Station 
WRAD, Radford, Va. He is also vice presi- 
dent and general manager for B-W Music, Inc., 
a publishing and recording firm. He was elected 
to the national board of directors of Disc Jockey 
Association, Inc. and is a voting member of the 
National Academy of Recording Arts and Sci- 
ences. 


1950 

Mrs. Howard Evans (Mary Alice Dietrich, 
m), is living in Lexington, Mass., where her 
husband is associate curator of insects at the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard 
University. Their address is 17 Frances Road, 
Lexington 73, Mass. 


Somehow we missed word earlier of the birth 
of Jennifer Nichols Gerber on March 5, 1960. 
Her parents are Mr. and Mrs. Samuel M. Gerber 
(Nancy M. Nichols). 


William A. Grills, a sanitarian with the Ann 
Arbor Health Department in Michigan, plans to 
do graduate work at the University of Michigan 
School of Public Health. 


Glenn F. Hawley directed the 100-piece All 
Star High School Band that marched in the 
Tournament of Roses parade in Pasadena on 
New Year’s Day. Hawley is music director at 
Torrence, Calif., High School. 


A third son, Peter, was born in 1960 to Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon Johnston (Elaine Smart). The 
family moved to Albany, Ga., in the sunimer of 
1960. Mr. Johnston is serving his 13th: year 
in the Marine Corps. Elaine writes, ‘“‘Oberlin- 
ians seem to be rare in this area. Would ap- 
preciate hearing from anyone nearby.” Her ad- 
dress is 2549 Cherokee Drive, Albany, Ga. 

Lyle F. Perusse served on the planning com- 
mittee for the California Library Association 
Conference held last October in Pasadena. 
Perusse is supervising libarian, art and mustc 
section, of the Pasadena Public Library. 


The Schenectady, N. Y., Gazette reported in 
December that Karl W. Seemann had joined the 
staff of the Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory 
(KAPL) as a reactor physicist in the advanced 
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JEAN HODGSON MEMORIAL 
FUND 


A memorial fund, interest from 
which is to be used to help needy 
students, has been established in 
memory of Jean Alice Hodgson, ’47, 
who was killed in an airplane crash 
at Freeland, Michigan, April 6, 1958. 
Initiated by her roommate, Nancy 
Darling, in 1959, the fund welcomes 
contributions from classmates and 
friends. Checks should be sent to 
the Jean Alice Hodgson Memorial 
Fund, The Development Office, Ad- 
ministration Bldg., Oberlin, Ohio. 
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development activity. KAPL, located in Nis- 
kayuna, N. Y., is operated by General Electric 
Co. for the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 
Seemann will engage in advanced experimental 
physics pertaining to the development of nuclear 
reactors for the navy’s fleet of atomic-powered 
vessels. 


Wendell A. Temple, assistant professor of 
music, teaches piano at Southern University, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Bradford Thompson, m, has been awarded 
$7,500 by the National Science Foundation to 
support his research project at Gustavus Adol- 
phus College in internal molecular rotations. 
The title of the project is ‘‘Studies of Rotational 
Isomerism in Substituted Hydrocarbons.” 
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R. W. Arn is assistant manager of the Moon 
Equipment Co., in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Clippings keep coming in about concerts given 
by George Bennette, pianist, in a number of 
places, including Chatham, Va., Chapel Hill, 
N. C., and Hollins College in January. Ben- 
nette wins high praise for his performance. 


Miss Sari Minton and James I. Berliner were 
married in New York City on Jan. 26. Mrs. 
Berliner is a Barnard, 757, graduate. 


Frank Daniels, treasurer of the Daniels Bros. 
Fuel Co. in Willoughby, Ohio, where his 
father is one of the founders, enjoys a different 
vocation evenings, according to the Willoughby, 
Ohio, New ‘Herald. He is one of a jazz team 
that entertains on Friday and Saturday nights at 
a local lounge and restaurant. The news story 
about the launching of this project in January 
says that Daniels has played engagements at 
many of the area’s club’s during the past ten 
years, “with musical aggregations ranging in 
size from two, three, and four men to a full or- 
chestra. 


Mr. and Mrs. Douglas C. Holtkamp (Laura 
Cowdrick) are living at 115 Congress St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Douglas was graduated with Bis. in 
architecture from Ohio State University in 1959 
and received a fellowship at Cornell. Got his 
M. A.-in 1960 and is working in New York 
City. Six-year-old son John is in first grade. 

Robert Kimball, assistant professor of the- 
ology at Starr King School for the Ministry, 
spent three days on the Antioch College campus 
in Ohio in January. He gave an assembly talk 
discussiong the question, ‘‘Are Theology and 
Science on Speaking Terms?’ He lectured also 
on “Psychological Sciences and New Directions 
in Theology.” In addition he met informally 
with students and faculty ‘to talk over with them 
whatever ideas or questions they raised. He 


was the third in a series of visiting faculty in~ 


religion ,sponsored for the second consecutive 
year by. Antioch and made possible by a grant 
from Lilly Endowment, Inc., of Indianapolis. 

Mrj:and Mrs. Chester H. McPhee (Jane De- 
schaux, ’53) report the birth of Jeffrey Lawrence 
McPhee: May 7, 1960. Their address is 185 
Brentwood Road, Newington 13, Conn. 

A note from Mrs. Robert M. Martin (Mary 
Achor) as follows: ‘‘“The new year finds us in a 
new home (22359 Spencer Lane, Fairview Park 
26;"Ohio). We began the home last March and 
moved in just before Christmas. We feel more 
citified now with sidewalks, street walks, and 
without our acre and a half of grass to cut! 
Job is teaching algebra’in Bay Village, and I 
am busily answering the many, many daily 


questions of Debbie, now almost three years 
old. We would like to see all Oberlin friends 
and don’t be surprised if you are handed a 
paint brush when you come.” 


Mrs. R. M. Nicholls (Debby Webster) writes, 
“Bob got his promotion in Sept. 1959, just be- 
fore starting the intepreter’s course in Mandarin 
for the Navy. He was at London University for 
a year, and we’re now in Hong Kong, where he 
will do two years study at Hong Kong Univer- 
sity. Michael, 4, Johnny, 3, and Nancy De- 
borah, 2, and their parents are thoroughly en- 
joying being in the Far East again. We would 
love to see Oberlin people passing through.” 
Their address is Flat 1, 12 Mt. Austin Road, 
Hong Kong. . 


Mrs. John C. Slonezewski (Esther LePore) 
writes that they ‘‘moved into a new home in 
November and welcome Oberlin friends.’”? The 
address is R.F.D. 1, Allison Road, Katonah, 
ING GY: 

Shirley Faith Radford and Frederick R. Smith 
were married in early January in Carmel, Calif. 
They are living at 461 A Vista Del Mar Dr., 
Aptos, Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leland Stauber (Margaret 
“Peg”? Morton, *53) are in Cambridge, Mass. 
Lee is working on his dissertation at Harvard on 
an aspect of Soviet policy in underdeveloped 
areas. Peg is enjoying bringing up Barbara, 
who will be two in July. 

Ellen Uhrbrock has resigned from her posi- 
tion at Stanford University and is employed 
with the Bungey Travel, Inc. agency in Palo 
Alto. Her address is 1109B Pine St., Menlo 
Park, Calif. 
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Gerald Bidlack is to represent Oberlin Col- 
lege at the inauguration of Herbert Eugene 
Longenecker as president of Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La., on April 15, 1961. Gerry 
teaches 11th grade English at Isidore Newman 
School in New Orleans. .Marjorie Longenecker, 
daughter of the new president, is one of his 
pupils and Gerry says he is “grooming her for 
possible acceptance in the Oberlin Class of ’67.” 


Michael Charry is assistant conductor of the 
Rhode Island Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
appointment was announced in December by 
the orchestra’s manager. He will also be the 
principal oboist. Charry has been music director 
of the Turnau Opera Co., in Woodstock, N. Y., 
assistant conductor of the Santa Fe Opera, and 
assistant conductor and pianist for the Jose Li- 
mon Modern Dance Company on State Depart- 
ment sponsored tours of Europe in 1957 and 
South America in 1960. 


David and Paulie Cooper Evans report their 
big news of the year was the building of their 
new home in Oberlin, The address is 223 Ship- 
herd Circle. 

Norman Maurice Rates has been college min- 
ister at Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga., for six 
years. He now has a Danforth Campus Christian 
Worker Grant and is studying for a year at Yale 
Divinity School in religion and higher educa- 
tion. ‘Our baby daughter, Shari Lynn, was 
born in New Haven on Nov. 24, 1960. Sondra 
Maria is now six years old. 


In January Theodore Rehl, assistant professor 
of piano at Lawrence Conservatory of Music, 
Appleton, Wis., was heard in his major appear- 
ance of the current college year. Earlier in the 
season he and his wife, ’cellist Frances Clarke 
Rehl, appeared in a program of chamber music, 
and last November he was featured on several 
concerts of the University Composers Exchange 
in which new music emanating from college 
campuses was performed at Lawrence. 


Charles J. Smith reports that his ‘“‘church 
music’ is going great with a men’s chorus added 
to flie’other choirs this year. As a secondary 
but’ weltome addition, I’ve been made head of 
the “élassic department of the Leibert-Phillips 
Studios here in White Plains. Dorry continues 
to enjoy her work with the Columbia Univer- 
sity Electronics Laboratory and was _ recently 
promoted ,to a supervisor.” 


Mrs. Katsumi Tanaka (Kazuko MHatanaka) 
and her husband are spending a year in Europe. 
Katsumi will be at the university in Naples’ until 
July. They will go to Switzerland and hope to 
visit other countries in their Fiat before return- 
ing home. 

Robert Jay Thomas has received a Danforth 
Teaching. Fellowship. He will use it to com- 
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plete course work toward his doctorate during 
1961-62 at the University of Illinois. Thomas is 
a mathematics instructor at DePauw University. 
In August he and his family will go to Stony 
Lake, Mich., for a one-week discussion session 
with other Danforth Fellows. In 1955-56, 
when Thomas was an electronics instructor at 
the U.S. Army Latin American School in 
Panama, he initiated and taught an advanced 
electronics €durse in Spanish to Latin-American 
Army officers, 


1953 


Mrs. Hillel Gamoran (Judith Halperin) an- 
nounces the birth of their third son, Reuben, on 
Nov. 1, 1960. Adam is four and Saul is al- 
most two. The Gamorans live at 117 Berk- 
ley Lane, Roselle, Il. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacques Gelin (Margaret Litt- 
witz) have ‘“‘moved to a house now with our 
three pre-schoolers, Beth, Deborah, and Rachel.” 
Their address is 17 Coolidge St., Larchmont, 
IN Vic 

“Tn our own home, near Valley Forge, hoping 
Oberlinians will drop in,’’ writes Mrs. Barbara 
Kiley Hazelwood. She is keeping busy with 
a dozen pupils, a church organ job, a course in 
education, the girls, 3% and 2, and the new 
home. The Hazelwood address is 70 Dayle- 
view Rd., Berwyn, Pa. 


Anne Lyman Hornberger and her husband 
are continuing their work at the Nebraska Psy- 
chiatric Institute. He’s a clinical psychologist. 
Anne is staff occupational therapist. They are 
living at 5803 Sahler St., Omaha 4, Neb. 


“After serving churches at Pelican Rapids 
and Duluth, Minn.,’’ writes Edward Kapoo, ‘‘am 
now serving as assistant pastor of Kawaiahao 
Church, the Westminster Abbey of the Pacific.” 


Dr. and Mrs. Jack L. Kostyo (Shirley Guth) 
announce the birth of Louis Charles Kostyo on 
Dec. 22, 1960. Shirley writes: ‘‘Jack is now an 
assistant professor in the physiology department 
of Duke University Medical Center, Durham, 
N. C. He is teaching medical students and 
running a very active research program in the 
field of endocrinology. We bought a home in 
September and our three-year-old daughter Cecile 
enjoys all the room she has to play in now. 
Shirli is temporarily retired from nursing and 
busy being a homemaker.’ The Kostyo ad- 
dress is 804 Starmont Drive, Durham, N. C. 


Fumi Kodani Migimoto, m, is still with the 
Department of Public Information in Honolulu, 
teaching news writing and English classes. 


Philip L. Read has been named physicist 
specializing in the field of solid state physics in 
the physical electronics section of the General 
Electric research laboratory. 


Mary Ann Siegfried is now living at 147 Con- 
cord Drive, River Edge, N. J. 


Lucia Yates, Barb Kiley Hazelwood, and 
Nancy Lee Rice Kiddoo had a reunion during 
the Christmas holidays at Nancy’s home in 
Whippany, N. J. First time they’d been to- 
gether in six years. Lu teaches instrumental 
music in the San Francisco area schools, and 
Barb has recently moved to the Philadelphia 
area. 
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Sue Greenhouse and Leonard Arnberg were 
married on Feb. 19. Mr. Arnberg is with the 
New York Labor Relations Board. Their ad- 
dress is 1233 E. 19th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dan Berger, of the Indianapolis Times staff, 
received an award for journalistic excellence. 
Dan’s award was for “Best Headlines.’? Awards 
were made by the Indianapolis Press Club. 


Capt. W. Richard Bierfreund, USAF (MC) 
will represent Oberlin College at the inaugura- 
tion of Jerome H. Holland as president of 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., on April 
29. Bierfreund is an intern at Fitzsimmons 
Army Hospital. 


In January, Margaret Goslin became head of 
the personnel department at St. Luke Hospital 
in Cleveland, where she has been a member of 
the personnel staff since her graduation from 
Oberlin. 

Dr. and Mrs. Henry C. Gregg (Mary E., 
Brown) were among 67 persons who were com- 
missioned for Methodist missionary service at 
home and overseas on Jan. 20 at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa. The Greggs will go to the Congo, 
where he will be a missionary veterinarian and 
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she will do educational work. The Greggs 
have a daughter, Amy Carolyn, a little past one 
year old. 


In January Nancy M. Hale wrote us, ‘‘On 
Feb. 1, I am moving to New York City to be- 
gin studying at Columbia. For the spring se- 
mester and the summer session I shall be en- 
rolled as a special student in the School of Gen- 
eral Studies in order to make up some credits 
necessary for admission as a master’s degree 
candidate in the Graduate Faculties Division. I 
intend to earn the degree in history, with the 
hope of a job in historical research afterwards. 
Would love to hear from any Oberlin friends in 
the area.’”’ Nancy’s address is Johnson Hall, 
Room 435, 411 W. 116th St., New York 27. 


Clark W. Heath, Jr., M.D., and his wife have 
been in Atlanta, Ga., since June 1960. He is 
in the Public Health Service working in epi- 
demiology at the Communicable Disease Center 
there. Mrs. Heath is embarking on a residency 
in psychiatry at Emory University Hospital. 
Their address is 643 Clifton Rd. N.E., At- 
lanta 7. 

Mrs. Peter M. Hoar (Barbara Adams) re- 
ported in January that they had bought a 
“lovely old country home in June near Spring- 
field, Vt., where Peter is teaching senior social 
studies at the high school. After a summer of 
being an instructor of swimming and assistant 
manager at the Municipal Pool, I (Barbara) 
began the school year at Springfield High teach- 
ing physical education. On Nov. 28th the ‘son 
and heir’ was born — William C. Need I say 
how I spend my spare time now?”’ 


Mrs. Walter D. Maddox (Mary Myster) re- 
ports the birth of a second daughter, Linda 
Ellen, on Jan. 3, 1961. Susan Anne was two 
in March. Mary’s husband is a fellow in oral 
surgery at the Mayo Clinic. Last fall Mary 
joined the Rochester Branch of the American 
Association of University Women. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Maurer (Marjorie 
Merz) are spending a year in Munich, where 
Charles is working for his Ph.D. in German. 
Their address is Muenchen 13, Elisabethstrasse 
12/111 bei Klemm, Germany. 


Fritz and Sue Newcomb, ’56, Mosher have 
moved to Cambridge to cut out all the com- 
muting they had to do from Brookline. Fritz is 
on a Social Science Research Council grant to 
do his Ph.D. thesis. Their address is 137 Ray- 
mond St., Cambridge 40, Mass. 


Mrs. Kaye L. Motz (Roberta Young) and 
her husband are in Ponca City, Okla., where 
Kaye does research for Continental Oil Com- 
pany. Last year they were at the University 
of Michigan. Roberta taught piano classes in 
the School of Music while Kaye did research in 
the chemistry department on a postdoctoral fel- 
lowship. Their address in Ponca City is 321 
S. Peachtree. 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Rustay (Gladys Beal) 
report the arrival of Chris Miles Rustay on Dec. 
20, 1960. Dick is minister of Christian educa- 
tion at the Lake St. Presbyterian Church in 
Elmira, N. Y. Their address is 509% Ivy St., 
Elmira. 


William Selmier recently changed positions 
and is now a copy director with the H. G. 
Peters Agency in Indianapolis. 


1955 

Mr. and Mrs. John G. Ayres (Sine-Marie 
Pedersen) are in Columbus, Ohio, where John 
is in the consulting engineering field and she is 
a housewife, planning to teach if a position be- 
comes available. They left Navy Norfolk in 
January 1959 and had almost two years within 
sight and sound of Cape Canaveral. John work- 
ed as an electrical engineer at both Patrick Air 
Force Base and the Cape. Sine-Marie was 
teaching third grade at the Patrick Elementary 
School. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willard Bowers (Jacqueline 
DeHaan), are in Levittown, Pa., where Wil- 
lard is a graduate assistant in the English de- 
partment of Temple University and on the last 
lap towards his M.A. Jac does occasional sub- 
stitute teaching but her main occupation is car- 
ing for Jeff, 4, and Lisa, 2. She writes, “I try 
to keep my mind from total atrophy by reading 
some of Willard’s books now and then. It 
helps to keep conversation above the diaper- 
burned-potato level.’ 


Naomi Dagen and Charles Golodner (Rider, 
53) were married in February 1960 and went 


to the University of New Mexico where he is 
finishing work on his M.A. in anthropology, 
started at Mexico City College, Naomi is 
working as advertising copywriter. They hope 
to go overseas in a year or two to work in 
applied anthropology. 

Nancy Wrightsman and William D. Johnson 
were married on Oct. 15, 1960. He is a grad- 
uate of Virginia Polytechnic Institute and is an 
electrical engineer with the Bell System Tele- 
phone Co. in Baltimore. Louise Meyer Fowler 
was Nancy’s matron of honor and Lue Bar- 
nett Andree was a bridesmaid. Nancy is an 
occupational therapist working at Montebello 
Rehabilitation Hospital in Baltimore (zone 18) 
and can be reached through the hospital. She 
“would welcome any news from Oberlin friends 
in the area.’’ Her address is 500 Nicoll Ave., 
Baltimore 12, Md. 


Albert Kishaba has completed the require- 
ments for Ph.D. degree from Purdue Univer- 
sity and is at present assistant entomologist 
at the University of Nebraska College of Agri- 
culture. 


After he completed graduate study at Yale 
last year, Mr. and Mrs. Douglas McColm (De- 
lores Osmola) moved to Berkeley, Calif. Doug 
is a research physicist at the University of Cali- 
fornia Laboratory and Delores is busy with 
Gregory, 2, and Eric, born last fall. They live 
at 511 Neilson St., Berkeley. 


“Bob and I were married last April,’’ writes 
Mrs. J. R. Schwartz (Sarah Harkema). ‘‘He 
is a mathematician for a New York firm using 
electronic computers, and is finishing his degree 
at Brooklyn College. Sarah is an audiologist at 
Bellevue Hospital and is finishing her M.A. at 
Teachers College, Columbia. Last spring she 
had a course under Mrs. Eleanor Clark Ronnei, 
director of the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing. The Schwartzes plan to be in New 
York City another year or two and would wel- 
come Oberlin visitors. Their address is 211 W. 
16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Watson (Alyce Harris, 
*57) would ‘“‘be happy to see any Oberlin friends 
in New Haven area’ at their home at 470 
Prospect St., Apt. 55 D, New Haven, Conn. 
Jim is working with the heavy ion accelerator, 
collecting data for his thesis. Alyce works part- 
time at the Peabody Museum, explaining the 
exhibits to groups of children. Their son Jim- 
my is now 2% years old. 


1956 
The Rev. Theodore G. Bickley became min- 


ister of the First Evangelical-United Brethren 
Church of Independence, Ohio, last June. 


John and Nita Daly are ‘‘getting settled in 
home with new baby — LisaBeth, born Dec. 1, 
1960, and two-ond-a-half-year-old son, Johnny. 
On Dec. 1, 1960, John began a new position in 
Albuquerque. He is executive director of the 
Albuquerque Industrial Development Service. 
Their address is 1337 Lafayette Dr., N.E. 


Mr. and Mrs. Victor Ferrall, Jr. (Suzanne 
“Sue” Lilly, *57) are in Washington, D. C. 
Vic is working for Senator Kefauver’s sub-com- 
mittee on monopoly and anti-trust. He was in 
the Department of Justice as an attorney in the 
anti-trust division after he graduated from Yale 
Law School in June 1960. Vic and Sue have a 
son, Christopher Key, born Noy. 7, 1960. Their 
address is 213 3rd St. S.E., Washington 3, D. C. 


Mrs. Robert L. Kepner (Patricia Gottschalk) 
writes: ‘‘We have bought a house and moved 
out in the country to start the new year off right 
and to give our two-year-old son Steven a taste 
of something besides traffic and congested city 
life.” Their address is 10 Hoover Road, North- 
boro, Mass. 

Darrell Mansell, Jr., is working on his doc- 
toral dissertation in English Literature at Yale 
University. 


Mr. and Mrs. James H. Mathewson (Sue 
Flick) have a daughter, Shelley Ann, born Jan. 
13, 1961. Sue received her Sc.D. in zoology 
from the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene 
and Public Health in June. In November they 
moved to New York where her husband is a 
research chemist at the Rockefeller Institute. 
ea or address is 414 E. 77th St., New York 21, 

Mr. and Mrs, Paul Preising (Mary Jo Wol- 
verton Preising, 58) have a son, Paul Kurtis 
(Kurt) born May 3, 1960, “the image of his 
father.” Joe is teaching physical education for 
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one semester — until June — at Bakersfield 
High School. They live at 300 Euclid, Shafter, 
Calif. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald R. Smith (Doria 
“Sandy’’ Kessler) announce the birth of Mat- 
thew Stuart Smith on Nov. 3, 1960. He is their 
first child. 


Mrs. Charles W. Tenney, Jr. (Jean Strawson) 
writes, “Susan Ann, born March 1960. Hus- 
band studying this year at N.Y.U. Law School 
for LL.M. in June. 


Shirley Wooden, spent last summer as a stu- 
dent pastor in Highland County (Ohio) Larger 
Parish (U.P.U.S.A.) and “had a challenging 
and humbling experience as ‘that lady minis- 
ter’ 


1957 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Clark (Jean Barker) an- 
nounce the birth of Peter Lee on Jan. 3, 1961. 
“He arrived about three weeks early,” says Jean. 
“Both he and I are doing well in adjusting to 
our new environment and new duties.’”? The 
Clark address is 1409 W. Lombard St., Balti- 
more 23, Md. 


Mrs. George D. Conlee (Virginia Nitchie) 
writes of the two “important events” of 1960: 
the birth of a daughter, Susan April, on Dec. 
4, and the family’s move last July from Jackson, 
Mich., to Knoxville, Tenn., where George is an 
engineer with the TVA. Their address is 318 
Hamilton Rd., Knoxville 20. 


“Since we graduated from Kansas University 
in 1957, we have spent one year at Reading 
University in England, where Roy had a Ful- 
bright, one year at Brown University on a 
Woodrow Wilson fellowship, where Roy got 
his M.A. in English literature,’ writes Mrs. 
Roy Gridley (Marilyn Leidig). ‘“Now have some 
years ahead at Illinois University where Roy is 
teaching and working on Ph.D. I’m working 
and taking courses for an M.F.A. degree.’ 
Marilyn is serving as librarian-research assist- 
ant for the Illinois Historical Survey in Urbana. 


Lee Harrity completed military service and 
is now music supervisor for grades 1-9 and in- 
strumental music teacher at the Port Vue- 
Liberty School, Port Vue, Pa. He lives at 
home at 110 Koegler Ave., Pittsburgh 27, Pa. 


Donald Holzman is finishing up his last year 
in the Army and preparing for a theatre career 
in New York next season. 


The Rey. Charlotte Mary Hotopp has written: 
“Was on an exchange pulpit program in the 
summer of 1960. Went to England to a Con- 
gregational Church. In December of 1960 was 
called to a Presbyterian Church . .. took 
examinations in January of 1961 and was re- 
ceived into the Presbyterian Ministry. Am 
serving a church which has not had its own 
pastor in over 13 years ... it is a new venture 
. . - and we look forward to growth.’’ This is 
the New Lyme Presbyterian Church, New 
Lyme, Ohio. 

William D. Julius is ‘‘still in Nurnberg, and 
enjoying Europe very much, through ever-in- 
creasing opportunities for travel. Am also look- 
ing forward to seeing the good old U.S. and A. 
again next August. If any of you are in the 
area before the end of July, stop in and take 
advantage of my guided tour of Nurnberg and 
environs. My roommate, Frank Zierer, is sta- 
tioned 15 miles from here, and we get together 
occasionally. 


Mrs. Robert Kliment (Janet McClure) is 
working at The Cloisters, medieval branch of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, located at Fort 
Tryon Park overlooking the Hudson. Robert is 
working for an architectural firm. She writes, 
“Both enjoying steady responsible existence 
though occasionally daydreaming about last year 
in Europe with summer of camping from Spain 
to Finland.”? Their address is 660 Fort Wash- 
ington Ave., New York 40, N. Y., Apt. 3-F. 

Gerald B. Lehmann wrote us in February: 
“T am with a group sponsored by the Commit- 
tee for Non-Violent Action, walking 6,500 miles 
from San Francisco to Moscow, calling on all 
nations to disarm. We will arrive in Chicago 
on March 31 after covering 3,000 miles, then 
we will pass Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Philadelphia, and New York by June 1, before 
leaving for London, Paris, Jerlin, Warsaw, 
and Moscow by November.” 

Marcia Anne Mitchell and William Thomas 
Harper Jr., a Case Tech graduate, were married 
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in Lakewood, Ohio, on Jan. 28. Marcia has 
her M.A. from Yale and is now a student at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. Her 
husband has an M.S. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Delaware and is a student at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology School 
of Industrial Management. They will live in 
Cambridge, Mass., until mid-June. 


David Mitten is working on his doctoral dis- 
Sertation (terracotta figurines from the Isthmian 
Sanctuary of Poseidon, near Corinth), which 
he hopes to finish by June. Then he will re- 
turn to Sardis, Turkey, for excavation with 
the Harvard-Cornell expedition. He spent his 
second season at Sardis last summer, in charge 
of one of the large Roman buildings and the 
coins. He expects to return to this country in 
September to work as a teaching fellow in the 
department of fine arts at Harvard, and later 
as an instructor. Until June his address is: 
American School of Classical Studies, 54 Savi- 
dias St., Athens, Greece, and he hopes friends 
will drop by. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jean Morin (Abigail Sibley 
Morin) are in the City of Quebec. Jean is first 
flutist with the Quebec Symphony and teaches 
flute at the Provincial Conservatory of Music. 
Gail teaches half-time at the only Protestant 
school in Quebec. Her subjects are North 
American literature in grades 10 and 11 and 
two classes of 8th grade English. Sylvia and 
Francoise attend nursery school, and the “family 
helper’? takes care of Michel and Patrick. 


Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Morrow (Sue Val- 
entine) are in Columbus, Ga. Sue writes: ‘‘Mar- 
shall, first name Malcolm, completed O.C.S. and 
was given his lieutenant’s gold bars on Oct. 
11, 1960. He is now stationed with the 1st 
ARB, 58th Infantry, at Fort Benning, Ga., and 
will be until September of this year. Please 
change our mailing address to — Lt. Malcolm 
Morrow, 2413 Amos St., Columbus, Ga.” 


Mrs. Austin L. Pease (Patricia Carpenter) 
reports moving into a new home in August 1960, 
“with separate studio and bath downstairs for 
her students” and big sunny rooms and closets. 
Sharon was 15 months old in January and ‘‘a 
joy to’ her’ doting parents.” Pat says “All 
Oberlin visitors welcome” at 323 W. Oak St., 
Orrville, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lowell B. Sayles (Barbara Cool) 
and son Karl Eric have moved to 3467 West- 
bury Rd., Shaker Hts. 20, Ohio. 


Elizabeth A. Stoffer moved last fall to New 
York City — Apt. 5C, 443 E. 78th St., New 
York 21. She is employed as an apprentice 
psychiatric social worker by Manhattan State 
Hospital, located on Ward’s Island. She is 
working toward a master’s degree in social work 
on a part-time basis at the New York School 
of Social Work and plans to start on a full- 
time basis in one of the local graduate schools 
this fall. 

John H. Stohl accepted a call to become min- 
ister of the Wakeman, Ohio, Congregational 
Church. In addition to his Oberlin A.B., Stohl 
has a Mus.B. from the Eastman School of 
Music and a B.D. from Andover Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary. He and his wife and infant 
son moved into the Parsonage in Wakeman early 
in February. He conducted his first service 
there on Feb. 5. 

Sally Tome is teaching vocal music in Oak- 
field-Alabama Central High School in Oakfield, 
N. Y. In addition, she does part-time study 
at Eastman School of Music. Her address is: 
144 Ross St., Batavia, N. Y. 

Mrs. Robert H. Wenzel (Sandra Wilcox) 
writes: “Bob will be economic officer in Free- 
town, Sierra Leone, when our post there is raised 
from Consulate General to Embassy, effective 
April 27, 1961. We’re looking forward to being 
there for the celebration of Sierra Leone’s inde- 
pendence from England and the two busy years 
that will follow.” 

J. Robert Whalin writes, “I was discharged 
from the armed forces on 27 October 1960, after 
spending 20 months in Germany as pianist with 
the 7th U.S. Army Symphony Orchestra. I 
was married to Mary A. Case on 17 December, 
1960. Mary and I received our master’s in 
music from Indiana University in 1958. We 
now live at 207 Wilton Road, Westport, Conn., 
and Mary is music supervisor of two schools 
here. I am studying privately with Mr. Mie- 
ezyslaw Munz in New York City, and doing 
private piano teaching. We would love to see 


’ 


any of my classmates, or anyone from Oberlin.’ 


“After motorcycle accident —- 1956 — at- 
tended Houghton College,’ writes Lawrence E. 
Wightman, “graduating B.A., 1960, history 
major. Enjoying present position greatly (teach- 
ing 9th grade social studies). Also choir direc- 
tor of Silver Springs Methodist Church.”’ Wight- 
man’s address is Box 134, Castile, N. Y. He 
says he’s about 50 miles south of Rochester. 


James F. Williams, t, started a new pastorate 
at Wayland, Mich., on Dec. 18, 1960. 


Dana Edwin Wilson and Jeannette ‘‘Mimi’’ 
Burgermeister of Mentor, Ohio, were married 
on Dec. 31, 1960. Mimi is a Bowling Green 
alumna and is a laboratory technician in Uni- 
versity Hospital. Dana is a third-year medical 
student at Western Reserve University School 
of Medicine. They are living at 2459 Overlook 
Rd., Cleveland Heights. 


Dorothy L. Wing and Arthur Blakely were 
married on June 18, 1960 at Salamanca, N. Y. 
Art is attending Fuller Seminary in Pasadena, 
Calif., and Dorothy is teaching piano in the 
area. Their address is 260 N. Los Robles, 
Apt. 6, Pasadena. 


1958 

Mrs. W. Edwin DeVoy (Jean Angle) is a 
social worker at the Toledo State Hospital, To- 
ledo, Ohio. Her husband is a graduate stu- 
dent in psychology at Toledo University and 
works part time at Toledo Mental Hygiene 
Clinic. 

Frank L. Flint received the M.A. degree in 
education from Western Reserve University on 
Feb. 1, 1961. 


Carl R. Gerber “‘finished being ‘oriented’ to 
the AEC” and is now in the office of technical 
information at AEC headquarters in German- 
town, Md. He says he finds ‘‘Washington an 
exciting place to live and is always happy to 
see old friends.’’ His address is Apt. 8065 W, 
4201 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 16, 
Dac 

Michael Goldhamer received his M.S. degree 
from New York University and is now studying 
medicine at the University of Buffalo. 


Susan Graham is a college worker for the 
Episcopal Church, Hendricks’ Chapel, Syracuse 
University. She has sent us a correction. In 
an earlier magazine we said that David Burr 
and Annette Parker Burr had one child, a daugh- 
ter, leaving out one-year-old Jeffrey David. 
Catherine Anne is now three. 


Nathaniel Kahn is doing post graduate work 
at the University of Maryland. 


Eckhard R. Knolle, t, taught for a year then 
went to the University of Kansas where he is 
an assistant instructor and also a student, work- 
ing on a Ph.D. in German literature. 


Mr. and Mrs. Howard Marsh have a son, 
Adam Eliot, born on Christmas Day. Howie is 
studying at Western Reserve Medical School, 
and Hedda is a full time homemaker. They live 
at 2153 Adelbert Road, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Shirley Perkins is teaching second grade in 
the Pine-Richland Joint Schools of north su- 
burban Pittsburgh. She is also taking grad- 
uate courses at the University of Pittsburgh and 
expects to receive an M.S. in education from 
Westminster College in June. 


Frederick ‘‘Bimbo’’ Reuss was born on Oct. 
2, 1960, son of Mr. and Mrs. Peter J. Reuss 
(Joan Donahoe, ’56). Peter is a cultural affairs 
officer with USIA in Ethiopia. They reported 
in the winter that there was a “good possibility 
that Peter will be posted in Zanzibar in the 
near future to open a branch USIS post. Plan 
to remain in Africa for some time. Successfully 
survived recent revolution in Ethiopia but will 
have many memories of battle in our front 
yarden 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Rice (Janet Reed, 759) 
have a son, James Arthur, born January 8, 
1961. Their address is 1251 Manor S.W., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Judith Wessels is working in the cataloguing 
department of the Hillyer College Library. 
Hillyer is part of the new University of Hart- 
ford which opened its first building on the new 
campus during the Thanksgiving vacation. 
Judy’s address is 60 Sumner St., Hartford 5, 
Conn. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Wightman (Marilyn 
Strahl) are enjoying a year in Japan. They are 
in Tokyo. We're not clear what John is do- 
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ing, but Marilyn is teaching social studies at 
the American School. They will return to New 
York City in the fall, where John will finish his 
course at Union Theological Seminary. 


1959 


Barbara Brauer writes: ‘After more than a 
year in Europe working (in a market research 
firm in Hamburg and in a school for the deaf 
near Ulm, Germany) and traveling (made it as 
far north as Bergen, Norway, and as far South 
as Istanbul, Turkey, and Athens, Greece) I 
returned home to Chicago. Am presently work- 
ing full time at the Mental Health Project for 
the Deaf in New York City and studying part 
time for a Ph.D. in clinical psychology at Co- 
lumbia University.” 


Katharine Cook moved to San Francisco’s 
Mission district after a summer of art school in 
Provincetown, Mass. She is studying sculp- 
ture and painting at the California School of 
Fine Arts and working at whatever part-time 
jobs she can find. He address is 3511% 23rd 
St., San Francisco 10. 


Charlene Mauretta Moore and James Edward 
Cooper, Jr., were married in Baltimore in De- 
cember. Both the Coopers are teachers in Balti- 
more city schools. They are at home at 906 
Gallatin St., Baltimore. 


Frederick H. Gaige will teach next year at 
Wilson College in India. He will be the only 
American faculty member. One of his chief 
duties will be the tutoring of Indian students in 
the English language, in which all courses are 
given. He will also tutor in history. Last year 
a graduate student in the Master of Arts in 
Teaching program at Brown University, he 
has also studied at the London School of Eco- 
nomics. Fred is currently teaching English 
and history at Montclair High School, Mont- 
Clair.eiNeg le 


Susan Moldof Goldman, her husband, and 
small daughter, are moving sometime between 
March 7, and March 21, to 523 North Alfred 
Street, Los Angeles 48. Oberlin friends and 
classmates are welcome. 


William Griswold’s January 1961 letter tells 
of experiences in serving and delivering sup- 
plies to a series of sewing centers where Algerian 
refugee girls learn to sew and make garments 
for themselves and others. These frontier sewing 
centers are sponsored by the American Friends 
Service Committee, with which Bill has been 
working. The letter is too long to quote, but 
many of his friends receive his letters and know 
the work he is doing, the people he meets and 
serves, the interesting sights and scenes of his 
present life. During the winter he had a four- 
week vacation in Europe. 


Helen Hill and Jeffrey Ingram were married 
on Dec. 28, 1960. He is an M.I.T. graduate, 
1958. Roberta is continuing her graduate work 
at Columbia University. The Ingrams’ address 
is 145 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Mazurek (Jane Fax, 761) 
have-a son, born Nov. 16, 1960. Frank is 
string. music teacher for the Cleveland Hill 
Schools, N. Y. They will welcome friends in 
their area as well as cards from those too far 
away to visit. Their address is 4296 Union 
Road, Buffalo 25, N. Y. 


Linda Hope Stillwell was married to Mr. 
Gerald James Miller on Dec. 30, 1960, in Grace 
Congregational Church, Framingham, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert E. Myers, t, report the 
birth of their first daughter, and second child, 
Kathryn Irene, on Dec. 5, 1960. Myers was 
appointed early this year to be chairman of the 
department of social ministry of the Wyoming 
State Council of Churches and has been serv- 
ing as chairman for social action of the United 
Lutheran Church’s Rocky Mountain Synod. He 
and Merton Cox, t, ’50, are working on plans 
to found a Cheyenne Council of Churches. 


Mr. and Mrs. John J. Ross (Carol Salzman, 
60) report the birth of Robert Alan on Dec. 
12, 1960. Georgie is almost 19 months old. 
John is now at the home office of H. J. Heinz 
in Pittsburgh, working in the export sales de- 
partment. Their new address is 20 Clover Drive, 
Apt. 1, Pittsburgh 36, Pa. Pepper writes, 
“Johnny and I would love to see any Oberlin 
friends in the area.”’ 

At the winter commencement on Feb. 1 of 
western Reserve University, Mary L. White re- 
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ceived an M.A. in psychology and John E. Stell- 
man the M.A. in dramatic arts. 


Susan Griswold, ’63, and Matthew von Baey- 
er were married on Feb. 2, 1961, in Berkeley, 
Calif., and are making their home at 2420 Vir- 
ginia St., No. 103, Berkeley 9. 


Roberta Ann Wentling is working on a 
Mus.M. in voice at the University of Michigan 
and will give a recital in the summer. This 
spring she will sing soprano solo in two Bach 
cantatas. She also sings in churches in and 
around Ann Arbor. 


Mr. and Mrs. George A. West (Susan W. 
Woodruff) have a son, David Woodruff, born 
Nov. 2, 1960. Since September, George has 
been playing trombone with Guy Lombardo. 
Home base is 60 Arcadia Road, Hackensack, 
Nai 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Wyse (Wilda Mickey) 
report the birth of a son, Lonce LaMar Wyse, 
on June 25, 1960. Wilda is taking some sem- 
inary courses, teaching a few piano lessons, 
playing in the orchestra (bassoon) and ‘‘house- 
wifing.’? Her husband is assistant dean of men 
at Goshen College, Indiana. They plan to be- 
gin a two or three-year term of service in the 
mission field this summer before going on to 
further graduate work and finally full-time mis- 
sions. 


1960 


“Jacklyn Blake goes to Europe three or four 
times a week,” is the opening sentence of a 
story about Jackie in the Newton, Mass., Vil- 
lager & Transcript. It’s easily explained. She 
is teaching English and music at the American 
Academy for Girls at Uskudar, Turkey, a sub- 
urb of Istanbul. The school is in Asiatic Tur- 
key, but a short ferry trip across the Bosporus 
Strait takes one into European Turkey. Jackie 
is in her first year of a three-year term of teach- 
ing under the auspices of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


Rebecca King and Edward Chudacoff, instruc- 
tor in music theory in the Conservatory, were 
married on Jan. 29 in Austin, Texas. They are 
living at 138 Hollywood St., Oberlin. 


Mike Codel reports that after completing basic 
training in the Air Force Reserve at Lackland 
Air Force Base, Texas, he was assigned to the 
433 Troop Carrier Wing, Kelly AFB, San An- 
tonio, Texas. He will finish his six months 
active duty in early June and hopes to get back 
to Oberlin for Commencement. Mail is for- 
warded to him from his home address — 829 
Park Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


Mr., t, and Mrs. Robert Niemiller (Susan 
Kent Niemiller) have moved from Wellington 
to 167 W. Main St., Apple Creek, Ohio. Bob 
is full-time minister of the East Union Lutheran 
Church, three miles east of Wooster, and is con- 
tinuing part time graduate study at the School 
of Theology. Sue is full-time homemaker. 


Kenneth Pennell reports that he was grad- 
uated from OCS, Newport, R. I., on Dec. 16, 
1960, and got his commission as Ensign, U.S. 
Navy. In February he was in Key West, study- 
ing at the Fleet Sonar School prior to a five or 
six-month tour of duty in the Near East and 
Mediterranean. He expects to be back in the 
States in August. 


Howard Reitz is assigned to the U.S.A.F. 
Symphony as a violinist. His address is USAF 
Band, Bolling AFB 25, D. C. He expects to 
be there for four years and to continue private 
study with Jascha Brodsky in Philadelphia. 


Nadia Stevens is in Jerusalem “‘enjoying work 
with the United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Steven Swaim (Martha Shol- 
lenberger Swaim) are house parents for 48 boys 
at Casa Materna, Naples, Italy. Their boys 
range from 10 to 16 years and 11 speak only 
Italian. They plan to return to the States next 
summer and hope to do graduate study next 
year. Until June their address is:° Casa Ma- 
terna, Corso Garibaldi 235, Portici, Napoli, 
Italy. 


Barbara Townsend is teaching in the Hous- 
ton, Texas, public schools. She has general 
classroom music in three schools and three be- 
ginning bands. 


Schauffler 


Anita A. Watson is studying at the Method- 
ist Theological Seminary in Ohio, one of two 
women in a class of 70. This is a new institu- 
tion and Anita writes, ‘‘We felt properly historic 
at the lovely services of inauguration of our 
president and dean, but now are just properly 
busy !” 


ALUMNI REGISTER 
A few copies of the new Alumni 
Register listing all graduates and 
former students with their addresses 


and occupations are still available. 
Send check for $3.00 (Ohio add 3% 
sales tax) postpaid to: Office of the 


Secretary, Administration Bldg., 


Oberlin, Ohio. 
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them contribute more than do the Y’s to 
‘a place where Christian values are deliber- 
ately being sought.” 


If any student feels mulcted by support 
of the Y, let him say so to the Dean. If he 
does not wish to support “the Christian 
vision of the world under God,” let the 
Dean ask: “Why are you here? Did you 
come under a misunderstanding of what 
Oberlin stands for? If so, we will refund 
your fee and give you honorable dismissal.” 


Why Is He Here? He did not come for 
professional training, nor to save expenses, 
nor because we have a waiting list that en- 
couraged him to expect easy admission. 
Why is he here? 


We require no religious test for office in 
the U.S.A. But we do admit to office any 
who would destroy our institutions. We 
need not require a religious test for admis- 
sion to Oberlin. Do we have room for any 
who do not want what we have to offer? 

Each of us has in recent decades given up 
cherished beliefs. RECONSTRUCTION IN 
THEOLOGY (not of) is a personal prob- 
lem for each one of us. We must arrive 
without ceasing to put emphasis where em- 
phasis belongs. But there are limits to lib- 
eralism beyond which lies only catastrophe. 
We must not be appeasers. 


The Ten Commandments and the life and 
teachings of Jesus are the brightest light we 
have in this dark perplexing world. Has 
Oberlin a considerable number of students 
who do not accept that light, and yearn to 
learn of it “through regular and informal 
worship, through group study and conver- 
sation, through academic courses?” God 
forbid. 

STEWART CAMPBELL, ’04 
Monica, Illinois 


Hallelujah! 


TO THE EDITOR: 


My response to the Sprout-McGuire let- 
ter [““Academic Pressure’’} in the February 
issue of the Alumni Magazine is one grand 
Hallelujah and Amen. 


It “gars me greet” to think how much 
better off this world might now be if a 
little more academic pressure had been ap- 
plied to the Class of 1902, for which I ven- 
ture to speak. 

ALBERT R. BROWN, "02 
Salisbury, Vermont 
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LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY 


1892 

SIMPSON — David Peter Simpson, 91, for 
25 years principal of West High School in 
Cleveland, Ohio, died on January 26, 1961, in 
the Charles Wood Memorial Hospital. He had 
been a patient there since last summer. Born 
in Erie, Pennsylvania, on October 25, 1869, 
Mr. Simpson moved to Cleveland as a boy and 
became one of that city’s distinguished citizens. 

On July 14, 1897, he and his classmate, Clara 
Helen Little, were married. Mrs. Simpson died 
on September 9, 1926. 

David Simpson received both an A.B. and 
an A.M. degree from Oberlin College in 1895. 
He studied, also, at the University of Leipzig in 
Germany, and at the Cleveland Law School. 

His earliest teaching posts included the Ober- 
lin Academy, the University School in Cleve- 
land, and its affiliated school for boys in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. In 1904 he went to West 
High School to teach and became its principal 
in 1910. He retired in 1935. He graduated 
from West High School and while there had 
been a star football player. After retirement his 
interest in the school and in its alumni con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Simpson was a member, and officer, of 
various professional groups, including the North- 
eastern Ohio Teachers Association, the Cleveland 
Schoolmasters Club, the board of trustees of the 
Schauffler Missionary Training School (later 
Schauffler College, and now, the Schauffler Di- 
vision of Christian Education in the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology). 

For many years, and until its congregation 
disbanded, Mr. Simpson was an active member 
of the First Congregational Church on Franklin 
Avenue N.W., in Cleveland. He was a trustee 
and held other local and district church offices. 
Later he was a member of the Lakewood Con- 
gregational Church. 

A member of the Cleveland Bar Association, 
he was honored in 1959 for his half-century mem- 
bership. He was a past president of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Industry. 

Long active in the Masonic Order, Mr. Simp- 
son was a past master of Halcyon Lodge. He 
was also a member of Thatcher Chapter, Forest 
City Council, Forest City Commandery, and 
Lake Erie Consistory, holding office at various 
times in these organizations. In 1924 he was 
crowned in the 33rd degree of the Scottish Rite 
of the Northern Jurisdiction. He was also a 
member of Al Koran Shrine. 

David Simpson is survived by a son, Donald 
Little, 719, and two daughters: Elizabeth (Bes- 
sie) Howard, ’22, a teacher in Cleveland, and 
Alice Hester, ’24, of Honolulu. Another son, 
David Wallace, 730, died in 1933. 

Other Oberlin-conected relatives are Hester 
Simpson, ’27, a sister; Frank, ’46, a nephew; 
Mabel Bethea, ’35, a grandniece; and Philip 
Bethea, ’34, a grandnephew. 


1900 

BOALS — Colonel LaRue R. Boals, 82, for 
many years a leader in music and military circles 
in Youngstown, Ohio, died there on January 
24, 1961, after a five-week illness. He had 
been music editor of the Youngstown Vindicator 
since 1917 and music director of Radio Station 
WEMJ, in Youngstown, from its beginning in 
1920. 

LaRue Boals was born in Alton, Illinois, on 
March 26, 1878. Music was always a major in- 
terest in his life, but his experience also included 
military service, a few years in the Youngstown 
steel mills and insurance salesmanship. He 
studied music and concert work in New York 
City. 

On January 30 the Youngstown Vindicator 
printed an editorial tribute to Colonel Boals, 
saying in part: “He was a warm, friendly man, 
interesting to chat with, and ever willing to do 
his share in a worthy cause.” 

Colonel Boals is survived by a sister, Mrs. 
Frederick L. Eberhardt of East Orange, N. J.; 
a brother, Harry G. Boals of Alton, Illinois; 
four nieces and nephews. 


ROSE — Mrs. Robert Dunn Rose (Amy Adel- 
ma Royce) died on October 8, 1960, at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Paul B. Williams, 
in Warwick, New York. Born in Lenox, Ohio, 
on December 3, 1873, she was 86 years old 
when she died. 

She married her classmate, Robert D. Rose, on 
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October 6, 1904. To them were born two 
daughters — Mary Elizabeth (Mrs. Paul B. 
Williams) and Florence Annette (Mrs. Arthur 
C. Forsythe). 

Mrs. Rose was a lifetime, active member of 
the church, being especially active with young 
ladies and in missionary work, Among her 
hobbies were china painting and watercolors. 

She is survived by her husband, two daugh- 
ters, three granddaughters, two great-grand- 
daughters, and a sister, Mrs. Oscar Olsen (Nell 
Royce, ’02). 


WALKER — Josephine Claghorn Walker, 86, 
died in Hillsboro, Oregon, on May 7, 1960. Born 
of missionary parents on March 15, 1874; an 
Foochow, China, Miss Walker came to Oberlin 
at the age of 16, to attend Oberlin College. 

For forty-two years she was a missionary 
under the auspices of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, serving in 
China. During World War II she left her work 
in China. Before then, however, she had founded 
the Woman’s Bible Training School in Shaowu, 
later called the Walker Memorial Bible School. 

After her retirement, she went to Forest Grove, 
Oregon, to live, where she became active in the 
work of the Congregational Church and _ the 
WCTU. 

There are no survivors in the immediate 
family. 


1903 

SPLITSTONE — Mrs. Charles Harold Split- 
stone (Cordelia Faw Ragon) of Villamont, Vir- 
ginia, died in a hospital in Roanoke on January 
22, 1961. She was 80 years old. Cordelia 
Ragon was born in Macomb, Illinois, on Janu- 
ary 7, 1881. After college she taught school in 
Brooklyn and Great Neck, New York. On June 
30, 1908, she and Charles H. Splitstone, a civil 
engineer, were married. 

All through her life Mrs. Splitstone was active 
in church work and in alumni affairs. She was 
a member of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the Roanoke Rose Society, 
P.E.O., and the First Presbyterian Church of 
Roanoke. 

Her survivors include her husband; a son, 
John Roger of Birmingham, Michigan; two 
daughters, Janet Mayberry, °40, of Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, and Ann, ’33, of Villamont; and 
two grandchildren. 


1904 

MARGILETH — Mrs. Arthur Bauer Margileth 
(Charlotte C. Ridgely) of Alexandria, Virginia, 
died of a heart attack on January 19, 1961, in 
Constitution Hall, Washington, D. C., where 
she was attending the inauguration concert with 
her daughter. The heart attack, it was assumed, 
was induced by exhaustion. Heavy snows and 
traffic had turned the normally short trip to 
the Hall into a three hour struggle in cabs and 
buses. She was 75 years old. 

Born in Springfield, Ohio, on September 17, 
1885, Mrs. Margileth was married on June 24, 
1908. Mr. Margileth died in 1958, and a year 
later she moved to Alexandria to be near one of 
her daughters. 

She had been active in the YWCA in Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania and in the Presbyterian 
Church in Winter Park, Florida. Although 
she attended Oberlin only one year, she retained 
a warm interest in the College and had many 
Oberlin friends. 

She is survived by two daughters, Mrs. Henry 
Diefenbach of Tenafly, New Jersey, and Mrs. 
William H. Thomas of Alexandria; five grand- 
children; a sister, Mrs. Herbert Starr of Spring- 


field. 


1906 

MORGAN — Mrs. Arthur James Garfield Mor- 
gan (Lola Richards), 76, died in Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, on December 31, 1960, after a prolonged 
illness. 

She was born in Cortland, Ohio, in 1884. On 
June 17, 1916, she married the Reverend A. if 
Garfield. They had two sons, Garfield Richard, 
41, and Walter Sherman, M.D. Because of 
her husband’s devoted service to the community, 
as well as to his congregation, a million-dollar 
addition to the Lynn Hospital was named the 
Garfield Morgan Memorial Hospital in his 
honor. 

Before her marriage Mrs. Morgan taught 
Latin, German, and English. Later she was an 


active volunteer in child welfare and church 
work. She published a book, Garfield Morgan, 
in memory of her husband. It contained selec- 
tions from his broadcasts and a sketch of his life. 

Her son, Garfield Morgan wrote to the Col- 
lege: ““Mother had known for nearly a year the 
nature of her illness (she had cancer), but met 
that challenge with great courage.” 

Among her survivors are her son, Garfield, of 
Lynn, Massachusetts, and a niece, Mrs. Barbara 
Richards Fishel, ’41, of Madison, Wisconsin. 


1908 

BUCHEN — Mrs. Frederick Ernst Buchen 
(Frieda Louise Martini), author and lecturer, 
died on November 5, 1960, in Minneapolis. Born 
in Brooklyn, New York, in 1881, she was 79 
years old. Her husband, a doctor of medicine, 
died in 1938. 

Mrs. Buchen taught at Intermountain College 
in Montana; Augustana Academy in South Da- 
kota; Concordia College in Ft. Wayne, Indiana; 
and Ft. Wayne Bible College. 

In addition, Mrs. Buchen did much writing 
in the field of religion, both tracts and articles 
for Christian and professional journals. She 
translated some of Billy Graham’s foreign let- 
ters. She published one textbook, First German 
Reader. Other published works include a group 
of hymns. 

Mrs. Buchen was a member of the Montana 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and chairman of 
its committee on poetry. She was also a mem- 
ber of the National League of American Pen 
Women. 

A daughter, Alma Elizabeth Buchen, survives 
her. 


1932 

CLOUGH — (George) Herbert Clough, osteo- 
pathic physician with the Chappell Clinic in 
Clear Forks, Iowa, died on December 28, 1960, 
at the age of 52. Born in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
December 24, 1908, Mr. Clough received both 
the B.S. and D.O. degrees from the College of 
Osteopathy in Kirksville, Missouri. He served 
there as associate professor of physiology for 
five years. In 1944 he joined the Chappell 
Clinic as physician and laboratory diagnostician. 


1933 


STICKNEY — Mrs. William Homer Stickney 
(Nerissa Lee Brokenburr) died in Houston, 
Texas, on July 31, 1960, of a heart attack. She 
was 47 years old. 

Mrs. Stickney was born in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, on March 22, 1913. After graduation 
from the College of Arts and Sciences, she re- 
ceived a Mus.B. degree from the Conservatory 
of Music. For five years, from 1935-40, she 
taught music at Florida Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. 

On August 31, 1940, she married William 
Stickney, head of the printing department at 
Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege in Houston. 

Mrs. Stickney is survived by her husband, 
William; her father, Indiana State Senator Ro- 
bert L. Brokenburr; one son, William Homer 
III; two daughters, Roberta C., and Janice 
Lee, a junior at Oberlin College; and one sister, 
Mrs. William T. Ray, of Indianapolis. 


1942 
SABINE — George Holland Sabine, who re- 
ceived the honorary Litt.D. degree from Oberlin 
College in 1942, died in Wheaton, Maryland, on 
January 18, 1961, at the age of 80 years. Born 
in Dayton, Ohio, in 1880, George Sabine re- 
ceived both his undergraduate and Ph.D. de- 
grees from Cornell University. He taught at 
Stanford University, the University of Missouri, 
and, since 1931, at Cornell, where he was 
emeritus professor of philosophy at the time of 
his death. 

Mr. Sabine was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 


Sigma Xi, and the American Philosophical 
Association. He was presented for his Oberlin 
honorary degree by Dean Carl F. Wittke who 
called him the ‘‘outstanding man in his field’’ 
and who said his History of Political Theory 
was the “best in the field.”’ He wrote other 
books during his distinguished career. 


Mr. Sabine is survived by a son, George B.; 
two daughters, Mary Sabine of Chevy Chase, 
Maryland, and Mrs. Janet Kelbley; and four 
grandchildren. 
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SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


16 Sunday 
19 Wednesday 


20 Thursday 


21 Friday 
22 Saturday 


24 Monday 


27 Thursday 


30 Sunday 
MAY 
4 Thursday 
5 Friday 
7 Sunday 


10 Wednesday 
11 Thursday 
12 Friday 

13 Saturday 
14 Sunday 

18 Thursday 
21 Sunday 

25 Thursday 
29 Monday 


30 Tuesday 


JUNE 
7 Wednesday 
9-12 


F.C. — Finney Ch 


OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR CONCERT F.C. 8:00 p.m. 
MEAD SWING LECTURES 11:00 a.m., 4:30 p.m., Bosworth 
Dr. Butins Abdal Malik, Visiting Professor of Arabic, Princeton; 

from American University, Cairo 


COLLEGE ASSEMBLY FG. a0: en 


Katharine Anne Porter, Author, Lecturer 
MODERN DANCE PROGRAM H.A. 8:00 p.m. 
MODERN DANCE PROGRAM H.A. 8:00 p.m. 


(Second Performance) 
OBERLIN COLLEGE BAND CONCERT W.C.H. 8:30 p.m. 
*AUDUBON SCREEN TOUR I-A... 30pm: 
SENIOR ASSEMBLY “The Fear of Woozles” F.C. Noon 
Robert W. Tufts, 40, Professor of Economics, Oberlin College 
STUDENT CHAMBER MUSIC RECITAL  W.C.H. 4:00 p.m. 


SENIOR ASSEMBLY “Degenerate Talk” F.C. Noon 
Paul Schmidt, Associate Professor of Philosophy, Oberlin College 
OBERLIN STRING QUARTET W.C.H. 4:00 p.m. 
STUDENT WOODWIND ENSEMBLE W.C.H. 4:00 p.m. 
*O.D.A. (To be announced ) H.A. 8:00 p.m. 
HONORS DAY ASSEMBLY F.C. Noon 
Wallace Stegner, Professor of English, Stanford University 
*O.D.A. (Second performance) H.A. 8:00 p.m. 
OBERLIN ORCHESTRA FC? 8730 *pim- 
*O.D.A. (Third performance ) H.A. 8:00 p.m 
FOLK SONG FESTIVAL (Concert and Workshops) 
*O.D.A. (Fourth performance) H.A. 8:00 p.m. 
*MUSICAL UNION F.C. 8:00 p.m. 
Berlioz: Te Deum 
SENIOR ASSEMBLY “The Big Idea” F.C. Noon 
Nathan Greenberg, Professor of Classics, Oberlin College 
STUDENT BRASS ENSEMBLE W.C.H. 4:00 p.m. 
SENIOR ASSEMBLY “Doom and Gloom” F.C. Noon 


Aaron B. Wildavsky, Assistant Professor of Government, 
Oberlin College 

A FREE DAY 

FINAL EXAMINATIONS BEGIN 


SEMESTER ENDS 
COMMENCEMENT (Details to be announced ) 


apel *Admission by individual ticket 


W.C.H. — Warner Concert Hall (Admission is free to all other events) 


H.A. — Hall Aud 


itorium 


A.B.A. — Art Building Auditorium 
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